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ITH a deep bow to all of the 
W cistinguished authors whose 
articles appear in this issue we 
should like to proceed directly to 
comments concerning the subject 
treated in Gerhart Wiebe’s paper— 
research in music, more particularly 
in music education. We are not 
thinking of the kind of research 
that is employed in the field of 
musicology but rather of plain 
everyday, unpretentious, objective 
study of the conditions that the mu- 
sic educator must meet and under- 
stand, the materials and techniques 
that he uses in the educative pro- 
cess, and of a reasonable evaluation 
of the results that come from his 
efforts. 

All too often educational research 
projects have the flavor of Mr. 
Wiebe’s imaginary “ ‘cute’ but use- 
less” example and frequently are 
merely studied and deliberate at- 
tempts made for the sake of exhibit- 
ing scholarship. The result is a 
highly self-conscious product. 

Certainly education cannot be 
planned in the chart room of the 
navigator, on the drafting board of 
the engineer, or in the test tubes of 
the chemist, but the educator can 
and should frequently and regularly 
evaluate the direction of his course, 
the structure of his plans, and the 
materials of his program. 

Real and valuable research can be 
accomplished without extensive bat- 
teries of tests followed by long ses- 
sions of analysis and vast amounts 
of statistical mumbo-jumbo that 
end up in formidable looking docu- 
ments that are filed for nobody's 
reading. Actually, everything that 
the music educator does can be util- 
ized as a piece of research work if 
only the educator himself is of the 
truth-hunting kind. 

We need a lot of practical re- 
search in music education. Method- 
ology in music teaching, for instance, 
is still dominated by practices and 


procedures that are based upon per- 
sonal and school loyalties rather 
than upon any substantial amount 
of objective investigation. From the 
teaching of kindergarten rote songs 
to the teaching of composition on 
the college level there is great oppor- 
tunity for honest investigation by 
those who are willing to go beyond 
the confines of the teachings that 
were handed down to them. 

We have recently examined a 
sampling of the results of a door-to- 
door survey that is being conducted 
under the auspices of the newly 
formed American Music Confer- 
ence. So far as we know this is the 
first instance of an organized at- 
tempt to determine many simple but 
highly important facts concerning 
the place and function of music in 
the normal everyday life of the 
average citizen. It is a splendid be- 
ginning. It should serve as an ex- 
ample and a starting point for the 
efforts of the organized forces of 
music education. 

The music educator who wishes 
to make a significant research con- 
tribution in his field need not pro- 
ceed in an elaborate and _ self- 
conscious manner. He may well 
adopt the pragmatic approach of 
the agriculturalist (agriculturalist : 
farmer :: educator : teacher) in his 
efforts to grow better and larger 


crops. 
§ 


The articles that appear on pages 
11 to 27, inclusive, of this issue are 
based upon papers and talks that 
were given before the meetings of 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation in Boston, December go to 
January 2. They indicate the wide 
variety of topics discussed at this 
meeting and are reprinted here with 
the approval of the authors and the 
Association. 
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ae eh Having Combined Grades ies te 
HAPPY SINGING (I-IV) and MUSIC IN THE AIR (i-vun) 


* eg children everywhere know the pleasure of hav- 


ing bright, new music books . . . Give them a 

completely integrated music program through 
all the grades, one through eight . . . In every school, 
large or small . . . Rural or urban, one-, two-, and 
three-room schools, and consolidated schools. 

In Music in the Air — just from press — you have 
a double-purpose book of great flexibility and abund- 
ance of material. It is a complete, carefully organized 
One-Book Course for all grades, with special em- 
phasis on the intensive music program you will need 
in grades five through eight . . . plus a large amount 
of simple material for the early grades. 

Music in the Air also may be used as the second 
book in a Two-Book Course, with the simpler songs 
and reading-helps supplying invaluable review ma- 
terial where the older children may need to “brush 
up” in fundamental instruction and experience. 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


Send for Copies to Examine. 


In Happy Singing, previously announced, you have 
a large special book for the earlier years, providing 
entirely different material for the general area covered 
by first four grades. It is intended to be used as the 
first book in a two-book course. It will supply you 
with all the early-grade material you will ever need— 
rote songs, reading songs, instruction in fundamentals, 
folk tunes, plays, games and dances. 

Songs, texts and pictures in these two books were 
taken largely from the individually graded books in 
A Singing School—today's leading basic music series. 
Thus, you will find in Happy Singing and Music in 
the Air, the same features of outstanding appeal to 
childhood, artistic and musical integrity, and trial- 
tested teaching methods that have brought a new lift 
and spirit to the music program in hundreds of 
schools throughout the land. 

Both books already have been basically adopted by 
the State of California. 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts - 
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A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC 
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Vol. I—The Master Builders of Music 
Vol. II—The Musician as Poet, Painter, and Dramatist 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


The five-fold program for Grades |-6, a pupil's 
book for each, and complete teaching directions. 
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by Harry Robert Wilson 
Books |-V 


Send for descriptive circulars and complete catalogue 
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ho New 
Snir 4H Junbone 


Since its introduction many years ago, the Conn 4-H Artist model trombone 


has been in constant demand as ‘‘top favorite with top trombonists”’ 


in solo, dance, radio and recording. Its perfection of scale, ease of response 


and beauty of tone have been the pattern for many other makes 


to follow. However, thanks to Conn’s exclusive precision methods and 


improvement through research the Conn 4-H is still far ahead of the field 
and without an equal. CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 


1966 


C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. 


Pulling trombone slides with a hydraulic drawbench is one of many 
Conn processes for making finer instruments. Eliminates ‘chatter 
marks’’ often produced on old-type ‘‘chain pull’? drawbench. Makes 


Conn slide action faster, smoother, lighter — like ‘‘tloating in air.’’ 
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Conn instrument bells, tubing and slides are better because ‘of this 
physical testing equipment, with capacity of 30 tons, which is used 
to study tensile strength, compressibility, and other characteristics of 


materials which are important factors in musical quality and durability. 




















We invite you to become familiar with this much discussed, 
and highly praised series of 


String Orchestra Music 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 


Edited by JAMES BROWN 


It contains more than 60 albums, in 5 grades — 
ELEMENTARY, LOWER, MIDDLE, HIGHER and ADVANCED 


We especially recommend your inspection of: 


THE KATHLEEN, THE ROBIN and THE SQUIRREL ALBUMS 
in the Primary Grade 





THE EDRIC, THE LAUREL and THE HESTON ALBUMS 


in the Lower Grade 


SUITE OF FIVE PIECES by HANDEL, SIX PIECES by LULLY 








in the Middle Grade 
Scores, each $1.50 — String Parts, each .25 
Scores will be sent on approval. Graded catalogue, free on requesi 
® 

THE FOURTEEN FOLK TUNES 

GALAXY JUNIOR CHORUS FOR YOUNG MEN 
BOOK T.BB. 
S.A. Compiled and arranged by 
Compiled and arranged by CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
KATHERINE K. DAVIS 

This collection of 31 two-part songs, including 9 with In this collection there are fourteen folk 
descants, is ideally suited to school use, where 
musical literature of high quality, at the same time tunes from America, Austria England, 
simple enough to prepare for performance readily 6 ; 
is desired. M ver, this book i iceabl : " 
lor Secindiiinih: tine, eedaoeae ee age a. Canada, Germany, Ireland, Russia, Scot- 
pean Folk Songs, two Bach Chorales, with several 
choruses for Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, Harvest land, Sicily, Slovakia, Sweden and Wales. 
and Memorial occasions. 

$1.25 50 cents 
50 WEST 24th STREET NEW YORK 10. N. Y. 
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A Living Music Culture 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 





The distinguished conductor of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra discusses the essence of a living musical culture 


and compares America and Europe in this respect. 





HE quest of our time is to 
educate the people to a true 
democratic consciousness. Music, of 
all the arts, comes nearest to achiev- 
ing democratic ideals. It is, there- 
fore, our direct duty and aim to 
spread musical culture in the masses, 
to stimulate interest in music so 
that it penetrates the living con- 
sciousness of the people, and to 
establish a creative and living con- 
tact between youth and their elders 
in the field of professional music. 
What is the essence of a living 
musical culture? Let me say, in gen- 
eral terms, that in reducing musical 
culture to basic lines we divide ii 
into two main plans. 

In the first place there is the plan 
of general musical development— 
that is to say, extraprofessional mu- 
sical education, within the reach of 
everyone and essential in some de- 
gree to all. The aim of general mu- 
sical development is to bring the 
Masses of people closer to music and 
thereby introduce music into life, 
not in an accidental manner, but 
in a cultural way. 

I believe that general culture, in 
a certain measure, plays a more im- 
portant role than even professional 
musical education, just because of 
the participation of the masses, 
which influences the course of cul- 
ture and the very process of its 
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development. In the sense in which 
we understand it, this problem is 
new to music, and up to now has 
been little developed. Its solution 
requires new methods of work be- 
cause it depends on the sensitiveness 
of the leader-professionals and on 
their ability to bring music closer 
to the general public, but remaining 
at all times on that higher level, on 
which art at the given moment 
stands. 

The active drawing of the wide 
masses nearer to music consists in 
breaking down the artificial barriers 
between the initiated and the un- 
initiated, and in making the lan- 
guage of music as accessible to the 
general understanding and emotion 
as is the spoken language. But the 
most important step of all is to in- 
troduce into the consciousness of 
listeners the truly spiritual essence 
of music, which stands high above 
the level of mere amusement and 
entertainment. 

Once of the greatest vices of Euro- 
pean culture (of art, at any rate) 
has been that art was detached from 
the people. Fortunately, this is not 
true in America to any such extent 
as in Europe. It is largely up to us, 
leaders in this field, to act in such 
a way as to make a severance be- 
tween musical culture and the 
people impossible in the future. 








That is why we place such heavy 
emphasis on the problem of general 
musical education. The people must 
be linked with music organically 
and not merely by accident based on 
mutual sympathy or taste. The 
strength of this link is the guarantec 
of the entire future growth of music 
in the country. 

The second main plan is concerned 
with the professional sphere of mu- 
sic, which from our point of view 
is directly connected with the first 
plan of extra-professional musical 
education. 

If the professional sphere does 
not develop as a natural product of 
the first plan and receive living 
nourishment from it, it will inevi- 
tably dic, turning into academism, 
regardless of whether it be called 
Classicism or Modernism. Therefore, 
the basic principle in this field is 
freedom from any kind of routine 
and the establishment of a link be- 
tween musical execution, truly free 
musical creative work, and the living 
cultural consciousness. 

We believe that every artist and 
worker in the field of art must 
stand vigilantly at his post, “on 
guard” in whatever place and in 
whatever capacity. This means that 
he must so serve his cause that it 
be a service to the common work of 
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N the course of twenty years of 

activity as a music educator, | 
have come to the conclusion that 
except for inspiration, the rarest 
thing in a student’s approach to mu- 
sic is true accuracy. There is so much 
more to accuracy than just playing 
right notes. 

Two questions to be considered 
in connection with the prevailing 
and appallingly low standard of 
accuracy among the rank and file of 
music students are: whose is the 
fault, and what is the true signifi- 
cance of accuracy in musical perfor- 
mance? 

The fault, it seems to me, cannot 
be laid entirely at the door of the 
individual teacher. ‘The distressingly 
low standard of accuracy among 
music students—a standard that 
would not be tolerated in any other 
branch of education—is rather the 
result of a whole approach to the 
teaching of music which I am pretty 
sure was the initial experience of 
all of us here present. For con- 
venience’ sake, let us call it the 
nineteenth century system of teach- 
ing music, because it was a system 
accepted without question in the 
nineteenth century and only now 
in the twentieth century is begin- 
ning to be questioned by serious 
educators. In this nineteenth cen- 
tury system of teaching, far too little 
insistence upon the student’s in- 
dependent use of his own knowledge 
was made. A much too easy accep- 
tance of mistakes that never should 
have been made caused the student 
to minimize his own responsibility 
toward accuracy in his work. He 
regarded the music lesson in which 
his careless mistakes were corrected 


Accuracy in Performance 
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An eminent pianist, teacher, and lecturer discusses the 


problem of low standards of accuracy in the practice and 


performance of piano students. 





by the teacher as a perfectly normal 
procedure. An intelligent youngster 
who would blush to be caught add- 
ing up two and two as five, thought 
nothing of playing long notes short 
and short notes long. Bright boys 
and girls who would reject as utterly 
impossible the substitution of the 
word cow for the word moon in 
reading, blithely played wrong notes 
that changed the whole tonality of 
a passage. The wasteful habit of 
paying someone to tell them an F 
sharp was an F sharp—although they 
possessed the knowledge that would 
enable them to recognize the note 
themselves—never seemed to bother 
them. 


The First Lesson 


I have a vivid recollection of the 
first music lesson I had in Europe. 
It was in Paris at a convent where 
I had just been admitted as a 
boarder. I was eleven years old. The 
piano students in the convent were 
taught by nuns, but once a month 
the eminent French composer and 
organist, Charles Marie Widor, came 
to supervise their work. Although 
I was to study piano outside of the 
convent, I was admitted to his class. 
The lesson consisted mainly of cor- 
rections of wrong notes. “G in the 
bass, Mademoiselle, G in the bass,” 
was the kind of patient admonition 
from Widor that was the theme of 
the class work. The girls blushed, 
the nuns who taught them blushed, 
but everybody seemed to consider 
the proceedings utterly natural and 
normal. 

Up to that time I had studied 
with my grandmother. I remember 





thinking as I listened to Widor’s 
class that she somehow made me 
feel ashamed when I played wrong 
notes. She not only corrected them, 
but she managed to make me feel 
it would have been much simpler to 
play the right ones in the first place. 
She was ahead of her time. 

Contrary to the belief of many 
people that I accept only advanced 
pupils with concert-caliber talent of 
the highest order,-I have actually 
taught beginners, amateurs, students 
with little talent, students with no 
talent, and students of all ages. ‘Tak- 
ing into account my courses for 
listeners who know nothing at all 
about music, I have pretty well run 
the gamut of teaching experience. It 
is this that makes me so firm in the 
conviction that we twentieth-century 
teachers can make an important con- 
tribution to general musical educa- 
tion by an approach that forces the 
independent use of all the knowl 
edge a student possesses—an ap- 
proach that obliges the student to 
think. 

In various debates I have had on 
the subject with colleagues, I invari- 
ably meet the question, “What about 
all the great musicians who were 
developed through what you call the 
‘nineteenth-century system of teach- 
ing music’?” My answer usually is, 
“I class them with the great men of 
all types who reached the heights 
in spite of a kind of general educa- 
tion that included the reciting of 
a soon-forgotten memorized text, the 
birch rod as punishment, and other 
features which have been replaced 
by independent thinking and re 
search on the part of students. The 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“Sowhatness 


in Research 


GERHART D. WIEBE 





Mr. Wiebe of the Research Department of the Columbia 


Broadcasting System discusses the purpose ana ways of 


evaluating research in music psychology. 





OME years ago a professor of 

mine introduced me to the con- 
cept of “sowhatness” in research. In 
evaluating research studies in the 
psychology of music one applies this 
very important concept by reading 
or by planning a piece of research 
and then asking “So what?” This is 
a devastating and deflating practice, 
but it is a necessary one, and I 
believe that we should use it more 
often. 

In order to illustrate what I con- 
sider a “cute” but useless study, a 
study that will not stand the “so- 
whatness” test, let us hypothesize a 
research study. 

Suppose we select two Beethoven 
String Quartets—one a rather vig- 
orous and cheerful Opus 18, the 
other a rather reflective, even mys- 
tical late Beethoven work. Suppose 
we have a jury of musicians confirm 
our general characterization of these 
quartets. Now let us select two kinds 
of subjects for our research: first, a 
group of philosophers and scientists 
who, in a pretest, prove to be ex- 
troverts; second, a group of philsos- 
phers and scientists who, according 
to a pretest, are introverts. The two 
groups of subjects have comparable 
musical backgrounds. 

Now we will play the two quartets 
to the two groups of subjects, using 
recordings so that the presentation 
will be identical. We will control 
the lighting, seating arrangements, 
extraneous noise, time of day, tem- 
perature, and for good measure, we 
will test the phonograph with a 
stroboscopic device to assure equal 
turntable speed. 

We will have each subject rate 
each movement on a rating scale, 
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and we will also have each subject 
write an introspective report on his 
experience in listening to each 
quartet. 

After careful content analysis, and 
after the combination of appropriate 
sigmas and critical ratios, we will 
publish our findings. The conclud- 
ing paragraph will read something 
like this: 

“It appears that extroverted scien- 
tists and philosophers as represented 
by our sample prefer a Beethoven 
Opus 18 Quartet to a late Beethoven 
Quartet, in a statistically significant 
degree. Introverted philosophers and 
scientists, in contrast, prefer the late 
Beethoven Quartet to the Opus 18 
Quartet. Again the differences were 
Statistically significant. These _find- 
ings suggest that listeners with high 
intellectual attainments tend to find 
enjoyment in music in direct correla- 
tion with the degree of correspond- 
ence between the listener’s person- 
ality type and the personality status 
of the composer at the time the mu- 
sic 1N question was written.” 

To complete our report, we 
would, of course, include the re- 
searchers’ benediction: ‘Further re- 
search is indicated.” 


Applying the Test 


Now, let us apply the “sowhat- 
ness” test. So what? Shall we post 
psychiatrists at the auditorium doors 
to screen the well educated and 
warn the introverts away from a re- 
cital of Opus 18’s? Shall we advise 
young composers to attempt to culti- 
vate a moderately extroverted per- 
sonality in order to appeal widely to 
the American audience? 


This hypothesized study is cute 
but worthless. 

I believe that the time has passed 
for calling ourselves music psycholo- 
gists because we can apply research 
techniques to music subject matter. 
The study which I have treated in 
such a light manner is not “poles 
apart” from much current research. 
There is, in my opinion, an appall- 
ing amount of research in the psy- 
chology of music that cannot stand 
the “sowhatness”’ test. 

When research begins in a com- 
paratively new field of investigation, 
researchers, it seems to me, have a 
social and professional obligation to 
direct their specialized skills and 
insights, first toward the solution of 
obvious, persistent, chronic prob- 
lems. Later, there will be time to do 
the peripheral or “cute” studies. 

Now that I have been adversely 
critical, I shall attempt to be con- 
structive by illustrating what I mean 
by research that would stand the 
“sowhatness” test. 

I recently conceived the idea of 
having a group of friends in for din- 
ner, after which we would stay at 
the table and sing madrigals for a 
part of the evening. I still cherish 
the idea, but failed in realizing it 
for I could not find even four people 
among my friends who would 
“tackle” the entertainment. If you 
think my experience unusual, I sug- 
gest that you try it, limiting yourself 
to adults who have no connection 
with music as a profession, and re- 
maining within your circle of per- 
sonal friends. 

My experience has, once again, 
pointed up what I believe ap- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Music for Hospital Patients 


SIDNEY LICHT, M.D. 





' . . . ° . . 
A challenging discussion of the place of music in the 


treatment of the sick is presented here by the editor of 


Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation. 





HE larger mental hospitals of 
this country made more use of 
music one hundred years ago than 
they do now. The group of medical 
superintendents who introduced it 
into these institutions were con- 
vinced of its value and continued 
its use until their hospitals and 
duties expanded to such an extent 
that their professional time was 
given more to administration than 
to patients. They never called 
music therapeutic; they use it to 
keep patients amused and occupied. 
The recent resurrection of hospi- 
tal music has been promoted largely 
by musicians, and whereas the phy- 
sicians are the only people legally 
and professionally qualified to use 
the term musical therapy, there are 
almost none who do. Musicians, on 
the other hand, frequently use this 
expression, and it has been my im- 
pression from conversations with 
physicians that the frequent and 
loose use of privileged terminology, 
together with untenable claims, has 
done more to prevent the use ol 
music in hospitals than any other 
factors. Merely because an activity 
takes place within a hospital does 
not make it therapeutic. Patients 
who receive normal diets in hos- 
pitals are not getting food therapy 
and patients who are engaging in 
musical activities more often than 
not are just engaging in musical 
activities. 

To be therapeutic (a word de- 
rived from the Greek word meaning 
servant and later cure), a substance 
or method must be able to effect 
the same or similar results when 
used under given circumstances in 
any group of patients with a similar 
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disease. Music cannot do this any 
more than it can equally affect any 
sizable group of unselected, healthy 
people. 

With the advent of radio and in- 
creasing educational facilities and 
opportunities, music has become and 
will continue to be an increasingly 
important part of our cultural and 
daily life. 

There are in this country today 
four types of hospitals: the general 
hospital usually cares for acutely 
ill patients whose stay in the hos- 
pital will average two to three 
weeks. For economic reasons _hos- 
pitals cannot afford to keep the 
patients beyond the stage of early 
convalescence and patients cannot 
afford to remain in the hospital be- 
yond or even up to this point. The 
place of music in the general hos- 
pital for short-term patients is slight 
and can best be provided by the 
use of a bedside radio or earphones 
in a wired system. 

The other types of hospitals are 
for chronically ill patients and fall 
into two major categories—those for 
children and those tor adults. Hos- 
pitals for children are either of the 
type which accepts contagious or 
other short-term diseases, or of the 
type which treats the physically dis- 
abled, which include those with 
chronic chest or bone diseases. In 
such hospitals music is of genuine 
value in helping to overcome the 
restlessness which is characteristic 
of so many young children and to 
give the satisfaction which is so 
often found among children engag- 
ing in musical activities, whether it 
be listening to the same record the 
hundredth time or banging away on 





a toy or real instrument. Of the 
hospitals for chronically ill adults, 
those for the care of tuberculosis 
present the greatest problem in 
“killing time.” Almost all patients 
who enter a_ hospital because of 
tuberculosis must remain in bed for 
six or more months. To a person 
who has been even moderately ac- 
tive, this new enforced rest is a form 
of punishment which requires relief. 
Perhaps the simplest and most effec- 
tive method of supplying reliet 
through contentment and occupa- 
tion is music. Most tuberculosis 
hospitals offer care in wards of four 
or more beds, so that the music 
which reaches one usually reaches 
many, and since tuberculosis pa- 
tients usually have a slightly higher 
intelligence than patients suffering 
from other diseases, the musical 
tastes which they will display will be 
more varied and perhaps more exact- 
ing. The provision of music in such a 
hospital is valuable only if distribut- 
ed properly and this means, for the 
bed patient, a free choice of music 
which will not interfere with the 
desires of the other patients in the 
ward. The best way to accomplish 
this is through the use of head- 
phones or pillow phones, with a 
choice of two or more programs and 
the additional choice of complete 
silence whenever indicated or de- 
sired. 

Because of the emotional origin 
of and response to music, this art 
form has been traditionally related 
to mental disease and the use of 
music in mental hospitals is wide- 
spread, but less so than it might be. 
The chief value of music in mental 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Amateur and Professional Students 


DAVID BARNETT 





The author, a member of Wellesley College music faculty, 


gives here a possible basis for studying the problems of 


the amateur and professional musician. 





lL should be easy enough, when 

starting out to compare the pro- 
fessional and the amateur student of 
piano, to find working definitions 
of the two terms. The professional 
is one who seeks to make the in- 
sttument his lifework in the same 
manner that students of law and 
medicine plan to become lawyers 
and doctors. The amateur studies 
the piano as a hobby, much as the 
businessman or even those lawyers 
or doctors set up a lathe in the 
cellar to turn chair legs or candle- 
sticks. But there the distinction 
breaks down and becomes useless 
for all practical purposes of com- 
parison, All sorts of questions arise 
and the boundaries established by 
the definitions are crossed and re- 
crossed when these questions are 
answered. Considering the difference 
between a vocation and an avoca- 
tion, should amateurs be permitted 
to study the same music that pro- 
fessionals do? Nowadays, the reper- 
toires are everywhere identical and 
the results have served to convince 
the teacher that he has not made a 
mistake in grading or been misled 
by fictitious abilities. 

If the same music is to be studied, 
can the teacher teach and the ama 
teur learn a Beethoven sonata with 
less intensity and thoroughness than 
in the case of the prolessional stu 
dent? Obviously, the teacher’s own 
love and respect for such music for 
bids any compromise. ‘The amateur, 
one is reminded, is not seeking a 
livelihood from his work. But in 
what class does the professional be 
long who flunks out of his course 
or who later is not a commercial 
success on the concert stage? The 
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amateur, again, spends too little 
time for the proper acquisition of 
skill. But is not this distinction can- 
celled out by a possible overempha- 
sis on skill on the part of the pro- 
fessional to the detriment of ex- 
pression? 


In practice, then, the two catego- 
ries of professional and amateur 
merge to the point of indistinguish- 
ability, and we need only look into 
the contemporary musical environ- 
ment to see the contributing causes. 
In recent years the growth of in 
terest in music study has swelled the 
ranks of the amateurs and provided 
them with first-rate teachers who 
have been unwilling to maintain 
other than professional standards. 
At the same time, the unnecessarily 
severe competition which faces pro 
fessional students has acted to re 
duce their numbers either by choice 
or perforce. It takes much soul 
searching today to decide upon a 
professional career in music. Indeed, 
a good many present-day amateurs 


entertained such hopes at one time 
or another but were scared away by 
the prospective difficulties. In these 
very circumstances, however, we be- 
gin to see a possible basis for differ- 
entiating the professional from the 
amateur. It is an ideal basis, to be 
sure, and one which might rule out 
of the category many students who 
are otherwise motivated. In the sense 
I have in mind, the distinction be- 
tween the professional and the am- 
ateur student is not so much a ques- 
tion of status as of an inner sensa- 
tion of qualification. The profes- 
sional has a strong inner conviction, 
possibly formed at an early age, that 
the musical score has a certain mean- 
ing or clarity for him, a circum- 
stance which he concludes is attribu- 
table only to natural endowment. 
The amateur, on the contrary, does 
not possess this inner conviction. He 
approaches music with love and rev- 
erence, but not as an old friend, 
with familiarity. 

This is an intriguing idea, this 
inner conviction of the professional 
that the score speaks to him in a 
special and meaningful way. It ex- 
plains a great deal about the sure- 
ness of attitude in the professional 
and the amateur’s contrasting dith 
dence. Yet hardly do we become 
convinced of the apparently clear- 
cut distinction between the two 
when new doubts arise. If the pro 
fessional student has a sure. internal 
sense of the meaning of a musical 
score, is it not also true that the 
score has a different meaning for 
different people. Do not interpreta- 
tations differ, often widely? What do 
we mean when we speak of the 
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Trends in Organ Design 


EDWARD B. GAMMONS 





Mr. 


Gammons of the 


Groton School summarizes 


the 


principal characteristics of various types of organs, a 


widely discussed subject. 





HE term “tonal design” in re- 

lation to an organ may be 
taken to mean the planning and 
supervision of the arctitectural tonal 
balance of the instrument as a 
whole, and the disposition of the 
various component groups which 
constitute the ensembles of the in- 
dividual manual and pedal sections, 
as well as the apportionment of the 
solo and accompainmental registers. 
Also the term would include the 
selection of basic timbres and a 
study of pitch relations and empha- 
ses, as well as the actual proportion 
between tonal groups. 

These choices will be predicated 
on a careful study of the future use 
of the organ being designed—the 
requirements for employment with 
voices in choir, congregation, solo, 
with the orchestra, and _ particularly 
as a medium for interpreting the 
whole range of organ literature, or 
some special segment of that field. 
Of especial importance will be the 
examination of the acoustical en- 
vironment in which the organ will 
be placed. As an educational means 
the organ must be evaluated in the 
light of its effect in forming the 
musical taste of generations of listen- 
ers. All these factors must be brought 
to the attention of the designer and 
objectively viewed before a final set 
ol specifications to fit the building, 
usage, and funds at hand may be 
drawn. 

Before embarking on details ol 
contemporary trends it will be wise 
to pause and survey certain features 
which we should all be aware of, 
yet which we frequently ignore. | 
refer to those matters which distin- 
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guish the organ from other musical 
instruments. 

First, we assume that for our 
purposes today we are discussing an 
instrument in which the sound is 
produced by pipes of two_ basic 
forms—the flue pipe, similar to the 
common tin whistle, and the reed 
pipe, where the sound is generated 
by a striking reed, like the cane reed 
of the clarinet striking against the 
mouthpiece. 

These sound producers may be 
varied infinitely in size, shape, ma- 
terial, and treatment to form defini- 
tive tonal entities controlled from 
a console housing two or more man- 
ual keyboards and a pedal clavier, 
capable of being used individually 
or collectively. 

These manual and pedal claviers 
govern the timbres broadly classed 
as organ tone, flute tone, string tone, 
reed tone, and brass tone, brought 
into play as stops or registers, to 
cite organ parlance. 


Multi-pitch System 


The organ commonly has a_ 61- 
note manual compass and a 32-note 
pedal range starting from CCC, but 
these limits are extended by a multi- 
pitch system peculiar to the organ, 
as well as by mechanical coupling 
and extension. A stop of given tim- 
bre said to be of 8’-tone sounds the 
same pitch at middle C on the organ 
as would be sounded from the same 
designated key on a piano, while 
when one played the same organ 
key with a 4’ stop drawn, the pitch 
would be one octave higher, and 
also as played from the same key a 





16’ stop would produce a sound one 
octave lower. This pitch horizen 
ranges from sounds in the 32’ octave 


, 


to 1’ sounds from the lowest pedal 
key, each capable of extending up- 
ward for 32 pedal notes or 61 on 
the manuals. 

Beyond that we have tonalities 
designated as mutation stops which 
act to clarify the ensemble by add- 
ing brightness in the bass and tenor 
octaves, fullness in the middle range, 
and depth in the trebles, generally 
speaking. These stops may also be 
said to reinforce artificially the over- 
tones of nature as fifths, thirds, and 
sevenths are used, as well as octave 
sounds in relation to the unison. 
These mutations may be used for 
chorus work, or for color building. 
Simple mutations produce but one 
note, per key, while compound ones 
may have up to eight pipes per key. 
Some maintain a steady ascent up 
the scale, while the class known as 
mixture follow a pattern of breaking 
back as the keys are played in up- 
ward succession. 

Organ tone as we know it possesses 
a fundamental inertia and delayed 
attack common to wind instruments 
of large size; therefore the effect 
of accent must be conveyed by sub- 
tleties of phrasing, various manual 
touches, and modes of key release. 
True expression, too, largely pro- 
ceeds from this, and dynamic change 
comes most naturally by the addition 
or subtraction of registers, though 
necessary flexibility is gained by en- 
closing one or more divisions of 
the organ in a “swell box,” so that 
the tone of the pipes contained 
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The Problem Pupil 


WILLIAM KREVIT 


N most discussions of problem 

children in music education, a 
careful examination of the data usu- 
ally results in focusing attention on 
the parent as the chief object of 
concern. Now a primary reaction of 
the reader right here might be, 
“What has the study of problem 
children to do with me? It is a 
rather specialized domain and quite 
removed from my field of teaching.” 
And yet without too much analysis 
you know that the effectiveness of 
teaching is directly in proportion to 
understanding of the pupil. The 
music educator’s understanding of 
the pupil, in its turn, is dependent 
upon the importance of the problem 
he presents. Many of us are con- 
centrating so intently upon the ac- 
cumulation of technique and reper- 
toire that when we do meet with 
what we call a “problem” we deal 
with it in a summary fashion; say 
simple punishment for misconduct. 
This is a temporary expedient and 
then we find to our perplexity that 
the problem keeps on repeating it- 
self and the punishment as well as 
the learning become ineffective. So it 
seems to me that there should be 
no doubt on our part as to the 
desirability of understanding the 
problem child. The time and effort 
expended are more than amply re- 
warded in the effectiveness of our 
teaching. 
[ ‘Two things stand out in my mind 
as most important to keep before 
us. Everything else is subordinate 
and bears them out. The first is: A 
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problem child has a problem of his 
own that he has not been able to 
solve. Problem behavior is always a 
surface indication of an underlying 
problem. From this follows my sec- 
ond point: that we must not con- 
fuse symptoms of undesirable be- 
havior patterns with their causes. 
I could list dozens of behavior symp- 
toms that we meet in our daily 
teaching: laziness, impudence, lack 
of interest, nervousness, irresponsi- 
bility, mischievousness. If we try to 
correct these by extrinsic motivating 
or penalties, the results are at best 
temporary, because these are surface 
things not real causes./ 

There is no need for us to be 
disheartened about the complexity 
of causes or to feel that we must 
become professional psychiatrists in 
order to be successful as teachers, 
but it is commonsense to assume 
that if we are concerned with child 
education the key to our success 
lies in studying the child first. We 
have to arm ourselves with an wun- 
derstanding of child behavior, a 
keenness in mlterpreting that be 
havior and, of course, a sympathetic 





What we should know about our 
students in relation to their emo- 
tional problems and the factors of 
learning is presented ‘here by a 


specialist in piano teaching. 





attitude in applying the right rem- 
edies. We must recognize then that 
it is not what the child does but 
why he does it that really matters 
or has meaning for us. 

Now what do we have to know 
about our pupils? I believe we have 
to know what factors influence learn- 
ing: which are desirable and thus 
stimulate learning and which are 
undesirable and inhibit learning. 

Under four categories may be 
listed many factors that are the 
causes of our problem. They are: 
environmental, psychological, educa- 
tional, physical and health. 

Many a discipline problem is in 
fact just that child’s way of attrac- 
ting to himself the attention which 
he needs and probably does not get 
enough of at home. That would in- 
dicate a bad environment factor. 
Another attention-getting symptom 
is laziness, particularly where _par- 
ents are es and drive the 
child too hard/ If Johnny does not 
try at all, if he takes refuge in his 
laziness, he still gets as much atten- 
tion and doesn’t have to worry 
about the disgrace of failure, since 
his not doing the work is not blamed 
on inability but on his “laziness.” 
An unhappy child is sometimes ma- 
licious to attract the attention he 
needs. On the other hand, when 
children are overindulged or where 
parents are oversolicitious, the result 
is generally the “problem” child 
who is irresponsible, uncooperative, 
or emotionally immature, 
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The College as the Composer's Patron 


CONSTANT VAUCLAIN 





A member of 


Pennsylvania gives a clear picture of 


the music faculty of 


the University of 


the role college 


music departments are playing as patrons of composers. 





Pipe need and have al- 
4 ways needed two basic things 
to enable them to practice their art: 
first, highly specialized training, and 
second, some means of sustaining 
themselves economically other than 
through their compositions. I should 
like to discuss the second of these 
necessities first. 

Even the most successful compos- 
ers of serious music have generally 
found themselves unable to exist on 
the direct proceeds of their com- 
positions. The astonishing difficulties 
which such major artists as Mozart 
and Beethoven had in making 
money from their works are familiar 
examples of a chronic problem, and 
the answer to this problem has 
always been the same—patronage. 
At first this was furnished by the 
church, and, in spite of the incalcu- 
lable debt which music owes to it, 
the church had a defect as a patron 
—it exerted a strong restrictive in- 
fluence on the music produced un- 
der its protection. Later, patronage 
was furnished by the state, or by a 
combination of church and state, 
and modern secular music, with its 
instrumental forms, began to de- 
velop only after it found a patron- 
age free from ecclesiastical restric- 
tion, as it did in the Venetian 
School. Here, it is true, it was the 
Capellmeisters of St. Mark’s Cath- 
edral who began this development, 
but these masters were answerable 
to the doges of Venice rather than 
to the church itself, and were free 
to develop secular as well as reli- 
gious music, and to let the elements 
of folk song and dance enter the 
1°:lm of serious art. 

From the seventeenth century on- 
ward, patronage of some __ sort, 
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whether private, by the church, or 


by the state, continued to be the 
mainstay of the composers’ liveli- 
hood. Many of these men received 
their initial training in choir schools 
attached to various courts, and went 
on to depend on court ‘or church 
appointments. Sometimes these ar- 
tists were taken up by people ol 
wealth and fashion, and were able 


to make money by giving high- 
priced lessons; sometimes, if they 
were instrumental  virtuosi, they 


earned considerable amounts by an- 
pearing in performances. But official 
positions of one kind or another 
helped support nearly all of them 
during at least a portion of their 
lives. While composers suc- 
ceeded in making substantial finan- 
cial gains directly from perform- 
ances of their music, this was gen- 
erally, except in the case of a few 
operatic writers, only far along in 
their careers, and after they were 
well established. 

These official positions were not 


some 








always all they might have been— 
sometimes they were poorly paid, 
and restricted the composers’ move- 
ments, as witness Mozart’s treatment 
by the Archbishop of Salzburg. But 
they performed the all-important 
function of giving the composer a 
secure, paying position in music 
which left him enough time to com- 
pose. They generally provided him 
with an orchestra or other means of 
performing his music, as well as an 
audience to listen to it. 

Today, in the United States, the 
composer needs precisely the same 
support as in the preceding cen- 
turies in Europe—a position in mu- 
sic which will be his economic main- 
stay, and at the same time allow 
him time and energy to compose. 
But there are no such positions to 
be had as were available formerly in 
Europe. There are no aristocratic 
groups to maintain musical organi- 
zations. The subsidization of com- 
posers by wealthy private individuals 
has been intrequent here, and cur- 
rent income taxes suggest that it will 
be less frequent still. The church is 
no longer significant as a patron of 
music. Protestant Church music has 
long since declined owing to the 
absence of a uniform liturgy, and 
the Catholic Church, in reviving the 
music of the past, has excluded the 
possibility of a contemporary idiom 
being nurtured by it. The United 
States has not followed the example 
of such countries as Finland and 
Russia in patronizing its outstand- 
ing composers, yet the composer of 
serious music is today still faced with 
his chronic dilemma—he_ cannot 
make enough to live on directly 
from his compositions. He can’t 


(Continued on page 75) 
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N- order to emphasize a_ well- 

planned program of music in 
veterans hospitals, a music section 
is included in the Recreation Serv- 
ice, Special Services in the Veterans 
Administration. The music program 
in Veterans Administration hospitals 
was initiated in February 1946. Be- 
fore the establishment of Special 
Services, music activities in Veterans 
Administration hospitals and centers 
were supervised by recreational 
aides. The music program, as it is 
now organized, makes provision for 
music specialists who opearte and 
conduct music activities at a hospital 
on a scheduled basis. These special- 
ists, or music technicians, cooperate 
closely with medical authorities and 
conduct the music program as mem- 
bers of the hospital staff under the 
supervision of the Chief of Recrea- 
tion Section and the Chief of Special 
Services. They are engaged locally 
at those hospitals where personnel 
ceilings and job allocations permit. 

The following objectives form a 
basis for the planning and operation 
of music activities for the benefit of 
patients in al] Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals: 

1. To encourage patient partici- 
pation in music activities that con- 
tribute to the the in- 
dividual. 

2. To organize music activities 
that will offer purposeful recreation 
and entertainment to groups and 
individuals. 

3. To conduct music activities re- 
quested by medical authority. 

4 To encourage maximum pa- 
lent participation in proportion to 
the size and type of hospital and 
the local situation. 


welfare of 
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Music in V. A. Hospitals 


RAY GREEN 





The author lists basic objectives for the planning and 


operating of music activities in Veterans Hospitals and 


tells how they may be accomplished. 





As a result of a planned and uni- 
fied music program in Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals, patients take 
part in bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choirs, concerts, music appreciation 
courses, music quizzes, ward and 
community sings, and so on. At 
those, hospitals where music _tech- 
nicians are on the staff, group and 
individual instruction is made avail- 
able on instruments of the patient’s 
choice—piano, trumpet, accordion, 
guitar, or saxophone, for example. 
Patients may receive vocal instruc- 
tion, solo or group. Instruction also 
includes creative music groups, who 
study song writing, arranging, and 
so on. 


Various Projects 


In addition to the foregoing, mu- 
sic activities are available upon re- 
quest by medical authorities, such 
as music in hydrotherapy, in insulin 
shock treatment, and in the operat- 
ing room. Special music research 
projects are investigating the use 
and value of music in neurology and 
the treatment of epileptic tremors, 
for example. 

Music for the blind, recorded con- 
tests, and music trainee projects 
form an important part of the pro- 
gram. Another equally prominent 
phase of the program is the co- 
ordination of the participation of 
professional and volunteer music or- 
ganizations. 

Emphasis is placed upon patient 
participation in all types of music 
activities at a hospital. However, it 
should be borne in mind that it is 
not the intent of the music program 
that all music activities be available 





in all hospitals. Music activities that 
are found adaptable to the local 
situation will be considered the most 
desirable at a given hospital. Two 
basic avenues of approach comprise 
the basis for the program—music 
as recreation and music activities 
requested by medical authorities. In 
the application of music in a hos- 
pital program, music as recreation 
and music activities requested by 
medical authorities tend to overlap 
and the resulting interaction is bene- 
ficial to both phases of the music 
program. A consideration of para- 
mount importance in a hospital mu- 
sic program is the organization and 
operation of those music activities 
that will contribute maximum bene- 
fit to the patient. In this way music 
becomes a valuable adjunct to the 
total treatment of the patient in 
the over-all hospital program. 

A ready response by patients to 
participation in bands and orches- 
tras has been found in general med- 
ical and surgical (GM) and neuro- 
psychiatric (NP) hospitals. The na- 
ture of the treatment of tuberculosis 
patients forbids their active partici- 
pation in such performing, but list- 
ening and other passive participation 
have been found highly desirable 
in hospitals for the treatment of this 
disease. Glee clubs and choirs are 
organized at a majority of GM and 
NP hospitals. Choral groups perform 
for audiences of patients, assist at 
chapel services, take part in recorded 
contests, and sing at parties and 
special day observances. At some 
hospitals hillbilly bands have been 
found an ideal method of socializing 
patients through participation and 
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An unusual series of bandworks based on the folk music of various regions of the 


United States .. . transcribed and scored for band by Irving Cheyette. 
CAPE COD CAPERS SOUTHERN SWEETS 
Based on old New England sea chanteys, and dedicated to the Based on the folk music of the deep South including work songs, 
New England Festival Association. dance melodies, and spirituals. Dedicated to the Southern Music 
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Based on the folk melodies of Texas, the Southwest, and Old “FORTY-NINER” FANTASY 


Mexico. Dedicated to the Texas Music Educators Association. Based on the music heard along the Santa Fe Trail including the 
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Dauid Kose Original Composctions 


FOR BAND — Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION OUR WALTZ 
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$1.00 each (Including Conductor's Score) 


The CVC Series of Modern Marches from the Masters 


Arranged by DICK JACOBS 
VICTORY MARCH — Based on themes from Beethoven's ‘Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 
MARCH OF THE FLOWERS — Based on Tchaikovsky's ‘‘Waltz of the Flowers" 
MILITARY POLONAISE MARCH — Based on Chopin's ‘Polonaise Militaire’ 
RACHMANINOFF’S CONCERTO MARCH — Based on his ‘‘Concerto No. 2 in C. Minor, Opus 18' 
GRIEG’S CONCERTO MARCH — Based on his ‘Piano Concerto in A Minor, Opus 16' 
SCHUMANN’S CONCERTO IN A MINOR — Based on themes from his ‘Concerto Opus 54’ 
WAVES OF THE DANUBE — Based on themes from Ivanovici's Composition 


$1.00 each (Including Conductor's Score) 


EVUC Baud Shows 
By IRVING CHEYETTE 


Exhibition marching and show maneuvers very carefully detailed and 
diagrammed for the following marches: 
SEMPER FIDELIS ®© WASHINGTON POST ¢ THE THUNDERER © THE HIGH SCHOOL CADETS © MILITARY POLONAISE MARCH 
RACHMANINOFF’S CONCERTO MARCH © GRIEG’S CONCERTO MARCH @ SCHUMANN’S CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
WAVES OF THE DANUBE © WINTER WONDERLAND 


15¢ each 


Loads O' Fun Saud Gook 
By IRVING CHEYETTE 


A book of compositions arranged for preparatory instruments. 
LITTLE SIR ECHO, WINTER WONDERLAND, SEMPER FIDELIS, 
THE THUNDERER, THE MARINES’ HYMN, CAISSON SONG, 
and many other outstanding tunes in each book. + 





Preparatory Instrument Book, including arrangements for Flutophone, Song Flute, Syeetwind, and Tonette — 35c 
Drums and Bell Lyra Book — 35c Piano-Conductor Book — 75c 
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Who Is Your Singing Teacher? 


HOMER G. MOWE 








The first vice-president of the National Association of 


Teachers of Singing writes of the ideals and purposes of 


this four-year-old organization. 





’ 


HO is your teacher?” is usually 

the first question asked of 
every voice student. The answer may 
or may not be the name of someone 
well known in the voice-teaching 
profession, but until the past few 
years it could be evaluated only in 
terms of the personal reputation of 
that teacher. 

With the entrance of the National 
Association of ‘Teachers of Singing 
on the scene in 1944, something new 
and more definite was made avail- 
able as an indication of the standing 
and trustworthiness of the teacher. 
The very fact of membership in 
N. A. T.S., with its policy of selec- 
tivity and its strict eligibility re- 
quirements, offers some proof of the 
teacher’s integrity, training, ability, 
and principles. 

The profession has long needed 
some measuring rod, some proof of 
a person’s right to teach. The public 
has criticized it for lack of such a 
standard and, unfortunately, it - is 
still true that anyone can open a 
studio and start teaching singing 
without satisfying any official en- 
trance requirements. However, a 
similar condition existed in the early 
days of the medical profession, a 
much older one than ours. 

N.A.T.S. may well provide a 
satisfactory answer to this criticism 
We hope to make the Association 
occupy the place in our profession 
that the American Medical Associ- 
ation, for example, holds in the 
medical field. We believe that mem- 
bership will certify the competence 
of its members and gain for them 
public respect and confidence. 

The knowledge that this would 
be a service to the public as well as 
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to the profession was in the minds 
of the founders of N. A. T. S. 

The organization did not spring 
into existence over night. It was 
carefully planned by teachers who 
possessed years of experience in or- 
ganization work, as it was founded 
by the three outstanding voice teach- 
ers’ associations then in existence; 
the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing (1922); the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild (1931); and 
the New York Singing ‘Teachers 
Association (1906). 

The members of these groups 
realized that there was great need 
for such a nation-wide organization. 
They also knew that the constitu- 
tions and by-laws under which they 
were operating would not permit, 
easily, an expansion into an_all- 
inclusive national group. So they set 
up a joint committee which worked 
for nearly two years, planning all 
the details of the proposed national 
association. 

Therefore, when N.A.T.S. was 


launched in Cincinnati, in 1944, a 
major part of the usual difficulties 
had been foreseen and avoided. Fur- 
thermore, the organizers had deter- 
mined to stay with the new group 
and work to carry on the plans they 
had made. The growth and success 
of N. A. T.S. in the past four years 
are certainly evidence of some wis- 
dom on the part of its planners, but 
even more important, they are proof 
of the fine spirit of cooperation and 
good fellowship in the voice-teach- 
ing profession. Major factors in 
this growth and success have been 
the enthusiasm and ability contrib- 
uted by the until-then unorganized 
teachers. 

It is worthy of note that the pres- 
ent membership is almost equally 
divided between teachers from pri- 
vate studios and those from colleges, 
schools, and conservatories. 

Membership is available to any 
qualified voice teacher in the United 
States. It is selective, however; other- 
wise it would have little value. The 
ethical standards and practices of 
the teacher must meet the require- 
ments of the By-laws and the Code 
of Ethics. 

The By-laws define an eligible 
teacher as “any man or woman ac- 
tively engaged in the teaching of 
singing who has had adequate train- 
ing, a minimum of five consecutive 
years of teaching experience, and 
who is of good professional and per- 
sonal repute.” 

Applications for membership are 
handled in this way: Each applica- 
tion for membership must be spon- 
sored by two members and approved 
by the committee on admissions be- 


(Continued on page 73) 
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With its December broadcasts of Verdi's “Otello” already 
musical history, the NBC Symphony is now in the midst of its 
Spring season again—under the direction of its permanent 
conductor. Toscanini’s current series will conclude on April 3 
when a special performance of Beethoven’s Ninth with the 


Robert Shaw Chorale and famous soloists will climax the season. 
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Musicianship 


NAN MERRIMAN 


EQUIREMENTS for a success- 

ful career in singing are more 
rigorous in America than they are 
in Europe. A European singer need 
sing only in opera, let us say, to 
achieve fame. Here the public ex- 
pects an artist to be equally ac- 
complished in the fields of concert, 
popular music for radio, and even 
oratorio. Accordingly, vocal training 
should be more comprehensive and 
in most instances more thorough in 
this country. 

Musical versatility is a must in 
America. From the very beginning 
singers should be grounded in the 
fundamentals of musicanship—sight 
reading, harmony, and so on—as 
well in those of voice. One of the 
most serious problems for the suc- 
cessful singer in America is the 
ability to read and sing new music 
scores rapidly enough to move along 
with symphony groups. This is 
especially true in radio, where all 
efforts are time-bound. The stream- 
lined radio musical programs as 
staged by the major networks usually 
enlist the services of a chorus, and it 
has been my experience that the 
members of these choruses are the 
same, with a few changes in each 
chorus, no matter what the hour or 
the network. 

The reason is very simple. These 
people read at sight; they can sing 
anything; they never miss a_ re- 
hearsal; they are attentive, and am- 
bitious, and they are picking up 
valuable experience and training. 

Most voice teachers tend to stress 
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singing to the exclusion of musician- 
ship, with the result that the pupil’s 
education is inadequate. Our better 
music schools (Curtis, Peabody, East- 
man, and Juilliard, for example) re- 
quire voice students to study har- 
mony and piano in addition to sing- 
ing. This rounds out the general 
musical ability of an artist and adds 
intelligence and musicianship to 
what might otherwise be only a 
beautiful voice. Actually this thor- 
ough education is also a timesaver 
in the long run, as knowledge of 
the basic principles of music makes 
learning new songs and roles rela- 
tively simple. 

In this connection I want to warn 
young singers to beware of teachers 
who do not stress the necessity of 
a general musical knowledge. As an 
illustration I cite the case of two 
former singers at the Metropolitan. 
One had received a thorough musi- 
cal education in the better schools 
in this country, while the other was 
a noted European artist, who spent 
ten years with a singing teacher 
learning the role of Isolde one note 
at a time. The American, on six 











An eminent young soprano who 
well knows the requirements that 
must be met by today’s professional 
singers clearly indicates that a good 
voice must now be backed by com- 
petent musicianship if a successful 


singing career is to be achieved. 





hours’ notice, learned and sang the 
role of Fricka in The Rheingold, in 
spite of the fact that she had never 
heard the opera or seen the score. 
Singing teachers are likely to ig- 
nore the timesaving factor of a gen- 
eral musical foundation, being spe- 
cialists in voice production, with the 
result that a student concentrates 
on singing a beautiful tone without 
understanding the idea behind it 
musically or harmonically. Naturally 
this is to the advantage of the 
teacher, who continues to capitalize 
on the slow progress that the student 
is making. The student has not had 
enough experience to realize the 
necessity of all kinds of musical 
knowledge, and the teacher is only 
too happy to have this ignorance 
make the student feel absolutely 
dependent on the singing lessons. 
The need for musicianship is as 
great as the need for a good voice, 
and I feel that the difference be- 
tween a great artist and just another 
singer is mainly the amount of study 
of music and the amount of hard 
work. This difference is often proved 
when a great artist is given credit 
for versatility and the ability to 
step in and create a new work at 
practically a moment’s notice. It 
may be true that very little time was 
required for the preparation of the 
actual performance in question, but 
much time and study in previous 
years enable the artist to absorb 
quickly what amounts to a restate- 
ment of musical ideas that are prac- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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The Most Progressive 
Band Method Published! 


Written and Edited by a School Man For School Use! 





ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS makes available a new training course for 
school bands that has never before been equalled. Each 
book is a complete course for the instrumentalist, collec- 
tively the books provide co-ordinated study for an en- 
tire band. 








The outstanding feature of Elvin L. Freeman's unique 
and progressive method include highly original treat- 
ment of the piano accompaniments (arranged both for 
> exercise material and the melodies) and the use of 
many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises. 





ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
features such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | 
Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon 
Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, 
The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


There's a study book for every instrument tn a School Band! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
FLUTE Bb CORNET 
PICCOLO HORN IN Eb 
Bb CLARINET HORN IN F 
Eb ALTO CLARINET TROMBONE 
Bb BASS CLARINET BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
OBOE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
BASSOON BASS (TUBA) 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE DRUMS (and BELLS) 
Price - Each Book $1.00 © Price - Piano-Conductor $3.00 





| We invite you to visit our exhibit af the National Conference, 


: ahs Detroit, April 18-22 
and examine this important series of parts for every instrume ' : 


nt in a school band. 





THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATIO fale | || 
site N 152 West a 
Soles Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION Tze) areas: A 





Building a Choral Library 


DON MALIN 





Mr. Malin, a well-known composer and arranger and a 


member of the staff of C. C. Birchard and Company, 


describes ways of selecting and testing choral music. 





BSERVATION of a consider- 

able number of high school 
choral directors over a_ period of 
years leads to the conclusion that 
the director’s success is likely to be 
in direct proportion to the extent 
of his study of choral literature. 
Certainly his value as a music edu- 
cator and his effectiveness as an in- 
terpreter will be broadened through 
greater knowledge of the literature 
in his field. 

One question the choral director 
should ask himself is whether his 
high school library shall be merely 
a repository for the numbers speci- 
fied for contests and festivals, plus 
a few Christmas and other seasonal 
requirements, or whether it shall be 
a library which will give his singers 
a maximum of experience with the 
many styles and periods of choral 
singing. 

Choral activity is a fine means of 
increasing the general cultural de- 
velopment of high school students. 
The music of Byrd, Palestrina, and 
the pre-Bach German composers, in 
addition to important as 
music, is valuable because it reveals 
to the singers something about the 
great religious movements and their 
influence upon political and social 
history. Sixteenth century madrigals 
are not only delightful musical fare 
for young people, but interesting for 
their sidelights upon the people and 
customs of their time. Folk music 
adds much to general knowledge, 
and choral settings of fine texts give 
a new interest to the study of litera- 
ture. j 


being 


In considering music it is well, 
therefore, for the director to look 
not only at its performance possi- 
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bilities, but also at the place it may 
fill in a well-rounded library. Budg- 
etary restrictions will, of course, 
limit objectives, but choral direc- 
tors have an excellent case when 
they ask administrators for music 
which enriches the program as a 
permanent investment rather than 
as a passing requirement for a sin- 
gle festival or contest. 

Obviously the best means of 
evaluating choral music is to hear 
it sung by a capable chorus. The 
conscientious director will overlook 
no such opportunities, but those 
who work in small towns will prob- 
ably not hear much other music. 
Radio will help some, but many 
directors will have to depend largely 
upon the impressions received from 
reading the piece silently or at the 
piano. When using the piano it is 
important that the director think at 
all times how the parts will sound 
in the voices. Harmonies which may 
please at the piano may not give 
the same impression when translated 
into choral tone and, conversely, fine 
contrapuntal choral music sounds 
better in the voices than on the 
piano. 


Practical Points 


Range of difficulty, compass of 
voices, merit of text and tune are 
practical points to be considered. 
The tune itself will get first atten- 
tion, but examination should 
stop there. Not all voices will have 
a chance to sing the main tune, and 
if the sopranos happen to have it, 
care should be taken that the altos, 
tenors, and basses have something 
worth while to do. One of the first 


not 


tests to apply to a choral composi- 
tion is to cast a critical eye upon 
the inner parts. And for ideas on 
what can be done with inner parts 
turn to Bach. 

It is good musicianship and piano 
technique to play a Bach chorale 
through four times, emphasizing 
each time one of the four parts and 
subordinating the other three. In 
the chorales, as well as in his larger 
works, Bach always gave every voice 
something interesting. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the alto part in Now All 
the Woods Are Sleeping, or the tenor 
line in the chorale, Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure, or the bass part in Bach's 
chorale harmonization of A Mighty 
Fortress (not the hymnbook ver- 
sion). 

Polyphonic music necessarily dis- 
tributes the melodic interest, but 
much other music does not limit the 
tune to the upper part, and when 
the tune is assigned to other parts 
the director will do well to make 
sure that the texture permits the 
tune to be plainly heard. He must 
also guard against arrangements 
which pass the tune around to such 
an extent that parts are not allowed 
to sing an entire phrase. Such 
choppy arrangements require too 
much rehearsal if balance is to be 
achieved. 

if a large amount of music must 
be scanned in a short time it will 
pay to look particularly at the end- 
ings of the pieces. The final cadence 
of a composition is often a good 
index to the composer's imagina- 
tion and skill. When a thrilling and 
beautiful cadence occurs, as at the 
end of The Winging Souls, by Ar- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“WHITE CHRISTMAS” 


and 


“EASTER PARADE” 


>) 


= 
Wi CZs 


& . 


@ Instrumental arrangements by Robert Russell Bennett 
— Concert Orchestra —Concert Band. Choral arrange- 
ments by Clay Warnick, S.A.T.B., $.S.A., T.T.B.B. These 
five choral and instrumental arrangements can be per- 


formed singly or together in any combination. 


° ° ° ? re) 
@ Treble chorus with band . . . mixed.chorus with ‘ope 
orchestra ... male chorus with band .. . treble chorus 
with orchestra . . . combined trebe and male chorus 
with either band or orchestra or both... band alone Sue a 


Full Orchestra $3.50 
Ma i4s1-S3 10° Me] (+)s (<M lanlo)lal-teml olelaleMelale Me) aaal-SiKe) Symphonic Orchestra $5.00 


Conductor (3 line condensed 


. . festival performance of all choral groups with band score) 85¢ 


; x ik Other Extra Parts 40¢ each 
and orchestra combined . . . or any other combination Choral Octavos 20¢ each 


desired. 
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Cultural Renaissance 


ABRAM CHASINS 





The music director of radio stations WQXR and WQXQ 


and national judge of the Rachmaninoff Fund Pianist 


Competition makes interesting observations on classical 


and popular music. 





HE line of demarcation be- 

tween classical and the so-called 
popular music is fast disappearing 
and I, for one, am glad. Each piece 
of music should be judged on its 
own merits and not because it be- 
longs to any particular medium of 
expression. 

Many a person has said to me, 
“T hate modern music.” I take that 
statement with a grain of salt for 
I know that this dislike is usually 
for the ultra-modern examples by 
contemporaries in their most ex- 
perimental moments. Pursuing the 
thought further, I have asked these 
people if they like Peter and the 
Wolf, by Prokofieff; Petrouchka, by 
Stravinsky; the Second Piano Con- 
certo, by Rachmaninoff; Gershwin’s 
An American in Paris, or Ravel’s 
Bolero, and the reply invariably has 
been that they like them very much 
indeed. 

After it was pointed out to them 
that two of these five composers are 
still alive and that the other three 
died only recently, they realized that 
had they spoken specifically instead 
of indulging in generalities, they 
would have come closer to the truth. 
Thus, one might have an antipathy 
for a certain Prokofieft quartet or 
for Stravinsky’s last symphony, and 
so could be said to dislike certain 
idioms of these composers without 
blanketing all moderns in _ dis- 
approval. 

At one time the name of a great 
composer was sufficient to guarantee 
him a hearing and a certain measure 
of blind acceptance of even, shall we 
Say, some of his lesser works. To 
put it more bluntly, we are indebted 
to great masters for some quite bad 
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pieces that still wear a halo solely 
because of their authorship. 

Actually, there is good popular 
music and bad classical music. 
People recognize this more and 
more, and are no longer overawed 
by the name of the composer. There 
are fewer and fewer sacred cows in 
music as greater honesty in public 
judgment comes into being. 

This has been brought about by 
the cultural renaissance through 
which we are passing, and there is 
five-way evidence of this trend. First, 
there is a tremendous increase in the 
number of books on records and 
on musical analysis being published 
and sold; second, more space is 
being devoted to records and record 
reviews in newspapers and maga- 
zines; third, recording and publish- 
ing of classical music are becoming 
more extensive; fourth, there is a 
tremendous radio audience for good 
music of all kinds as the success ol 
Station WQXR attests; and fifth, 
output of serious-music movies is 
increasing. 


Rearranging Music 


I am not one of those who de- 
plores the “Hollywood treatment” 
accorded classical music. I do not 
believe that any amount of arrang- 
ing, rearranging or diluting can seri- 
ously harm the classics. If this sugar- 
coating has to be the way in which 
a great many people get their first 
taste of good music, I would not 
discourage it. Through the movies, 
people who might not otherwise 
know Chopin, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
and many other illustrious compos- 
ers have heard and enjoyed their 






works. Perhaps they will be led to 
know them in their original versions. 

The extensive recording of clas- 
sical music, plus the books, maga- 
zines, and newspaper space devoted 
to concerts, has sharpened the crit- 


ical perceptions of listeners. At 
WQXR the letters we receive from 
listeners reveal that the musical pub- 
lic is very conscious of qualities of 
interpretation by performers in the 
concert hall and in the recording 
field. These letters refer to record- 
ings issued in various versions and 
comment on the reading that Per- 
former A gave the first movement of 
a concerto as against the understand- 
ing invested in this same section ot 
the concerto by Performer B. 

In the concert halls, too, | find 
less and less of the polite type ot 
applause that was once characteristic 
of American audiences. They are 
beginning to have the courage ot 
their musical convictions, and will 
“sit on their hands’ if either the 
music or the musician fails to appeal 
to their imagination, emotions, or 
intelligence. And when the music 
and the musician are to their liking, 
they are very articulate in their 
approval. 

Having voiced his approval or 
disapproval of the performance, the 
average music lover is often utterly 
bewildered the next day by the con- 
tradictory reviews that appear in the 
papers. From my own experience, I 
recall a piano recital I attended that 
I thought was poor. I know it was 
poor from the musical, the architec- 
tural, and the mechanical point of 
view. Yet when I read the reviews 
the next day in two of New York’s 
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“WHITE CHRISTMAS” 


| | and 


“EASTER PARADE” 


=) 


a 


® Instrumental arrangements by Robert Russell Bennett 
— Concert Orchestra — Concert Band. Choral arrange- 
ments by Clay Warnick, $.A.T.B., $.S.A., T.T.B.B. These 
five choral and instrumental arrangements can be per- 
formed singly or together in any combination. 


@ Treble chorus with band . . . mixed chorus with 


? 
Tap eo 


orchestra ... male chorus with band .. . treble chorus 
YT ia Me) aa sl-S3 {00 MMM ean] ol] al-1o ME 1a) o) (-Melalc MM aale] (-Mre ate) atl 

: j PRICES 
with either band or orchestra or both ., . band alone 


Full Orchestra $3.50 
Meolcasl-S tice Me] (+)s(- Melon] ol lal-toMl olelaleMmelaleMe)adal-Sice) Symphonic Orchestra $5.00 


Conductor (3 line .condensed 


. . festival performance of all choral groups with band score) 85¢ 


: i : Other Extra Parts 40¢ each 
and orchestra combined . . . or any other combination Choral Octavos 20¢ each 


desired. 
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Cultural Renaissance 


ABRAM CHASINS 





The music director of radio stations WQXR and WQXQ 


and national judge of the Rachmaninoff Fund Pianist 


Competition makes interesting observations on classical 


and popular music. 





HE line ot demarcation be- 

tween classical and the so-called 
popular music is fast disappearing 
and I, for one, am glad. Each piece 
of music should be judged on its 
own merits and not because it be- 
longs to any particular medium of 
expression. 

Many a person has said to me, 
“I hate modern music.” I take that 
statement with a grain of salt for 
I know that this dislike is usually 
for the ultra-modern examples by 
contemporaries in their most ex- 
perimental moments. Pursuing the 
thought further, I have asked these 
people if they like Peter and the 
Wolf, by Prokofieff; Petrouchka, by 
Stravinsky; the Second Piano Con- 
certo, by Rachmaninoff; Gershwin’s 
An American in Paris, or Ravel’s 
Bolero, and the reply invariably has 
been that they like them very much 
indeed. 

After it was pointed out to them 
that two of these five composers are 
still alive and that the other three 
died only recently, they realized that 
had they spoken specifically instead 
of indulging in generalities, they 
would have come closer to the truth. 
Thus, one might have an antipathy 
for a certain Prokofieff quartet or 
for Stravinsky’s last symphony, and 
so could be said to dislike certain 
idioms of these composers without 
blanketing all moderns in dis- 
approval. 

At one time the name of a great 
composer was sufficient to guarantee 
him a hearing and a certain measure 
of blind acceptance of even, shall we 
say, some of his lesser works. To 
put it more bluntly, we are indebted 
to great masters for some quite bad 
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pieces that still wear a halo solely 
because of their authorship. 

Actually, there is good popular 
music and bad _ classical music. 
People recognize this more and 
more, and are no longer overawed 
by the name of the composer. ‘There 
are fewer and fewer sacred cows in 
music as greater honesty in public 
judgment comes into being. 

This has been brought about by 
the cultural renaissance through 
which we are passing, and there is 
five-way evidence of this trend. First, 
there is a tremendous increase in the 
number of books on records and 
on musical analysis being published 
and sold; second, more space is 
being devoted to records and record 
reviews in newspapers and maga- 
zines; third, recording and publish- 
ing of classical music are becoming 
more extensive; fourth, there is a 
tremendous radio audience for good 
music of all kinds as the success of 
Station WQXR attests; and fifth, 
output of serious-music movies is 
increasing. 


Rearranging Music 


I am not one of those who de- 
plores the “Hollywood treatment” 
accorded classical music. I do not 
believe that any amount of arrang- 
ing, rearranging or diluting can seri- 
ously harm the classics. If this sugar- 
coating has to be the way in which 
a great many people get their first 
taste of good music, I would not 
discourage it. Through the movies, 
people who might not otherwise 
know Chopin, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
and many other illustrious compos- 
ers have heard and enjoyed their 





works. Perhaps they will be led to 
know them in their original versions. 

The extensive recording of clas- 
sical music, plus the books, maga- 
zines, and newspaper space devoted 
to concerts, has sharpened the crit- 


ical perceptions of listeners. At 
WQXR the letters we receive from 
listeners reveal that the musical pub- 
lic is very conscious of qualities of 
interpretation by performers in the 
concert hall and in the recording 
field. These letters refer to record- 
ings issued in various versions and 
comment on the reading that Per- 
former A gave the first movement ol 
a concerto as against the understand- 
ing invested in this same section ol 
the concerto by Performer B. 

In the concert halls, too, I find 
less and less of the polite type of 
applause that was once characteristic 
of American audiences. They are 
beginning to have the courage ot 
their musical convictions, and will 
“sit on their hands” if either the 
music or the musician fails to appeal 
to their imagination, emotions, or 
intelligence. And when the music 
and the musician are to their liking, 
they are very articulate in their 
approval. 

Having voiced his approval or 
disapproval of the performance, the 
average music lover is often utterly 
bewildered the next day by the con- 
tradictory reviews that appear in the 
papers. From my own experience, | 
recall a piano recital I attended that 
I thought was poor. I know it was 
poor from the musical, the architec- 
tural, and the mechanical point of 
view. Yet when I[ read the reviews 
the next day in two of New York’s 
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® WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 


Score 


ARIE TI A * 7 ‘i John Seb. Bach 
Viola, Flute or Violin. Cello, 1st Violin, Bass, 2nd Violin, Score 
ARIOSO . John Seb. Bach 
Viola, Solo Violin, Cello, 1st Violin, Bass, 2nd Violin, Score 
CHRISTMAS CHORAL PRELUDE : John Seb. Bach 
Ist Violin, Bass, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Score 
CHRISTMAS SUITE ..dohn Seb. Bach 
Ist Violin, Cello, 2nd Violin, Bass, Viola, Score 
MYSTICAL ADORATION : John Seb. Bach si 
Ist Violin. Cello. 2nd Violin, Bass. Viola, Score Transcribed 
OVERTURE TO CHRISTMAS CANTATA John Seb. Bach 5 ote 20 for 
Ast Violin, Cello, 2nd Violin, Bass, Viola, Score ; Stringed Orchestra 
SHEEP MAY SAFELY GRAZE John Seb. Bach — 2. : 20 
Viola, Flute, Clarinet. Cello, Ist Violin. Bass. 2nd Violin, Score By 
SYMPHONY ON THE SECOND DAY OF FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS Dr. Harvey B. Gaul 
John Seb. Bach ) 
Viola, Flute or Violin, Cello, 1st Violin, Bass. 2nd Violin, Score 
JESUS SUFFERED, PAIN AND DEATH John Seb. Bach 
(JESU LEIDEN, PEIN UND DOD) 
Viola. Flute, Ist Violin. Cello, 2nd Violin, Bass, Score 
FORTY DAYS AND FORTY NIGHTS John Seb. Bach 
(AUS DER TIEFE RUFE ICH) 
Ist Violin, Cello, 2nd Violin, Bass. Viola. Score 
GAVOTTE ANTIQUE coed adre G. B. Martini 
Ist Violin, Cello, 2nd Violin, Bass. Viola, Score 


PASTORAL SYMPHONY FROM THE “MESSIAH” Handel-Holst a ode od Transcribed 
Ist Violin, Bass, Flute. 2nd Violin, Bb Clarinet, Viola, Cello. Score By 


A. Moller-Holst 


THREE PORTRAITS OF OLD DENMARK (Original) 4. Moller-Holst 
Viola, Ist Violin, Bass. 2nd Violin, Cello, Score 


ANDANTINO in Ab Major by Michilangelo Rossi (Died 1660) Transcribed for 2 Clarinets... $ .9 
FUGUE IN C MINOR by Girolamo Frescobaldi (1583-1644) 

a Transcribed for Flute. Oboe. Clarinet and Bassoon, .75: SCORE 
Transcribed MINUETTO from Sonata G Major by Giovanni Battista Crazioli (1775-1820) 
for Transcribed for 2 Clarinets mae 

, : SONATA (Fuga) by Bernardo Pasquini (1637-1710) 
Woodwind Transcribed for 2 Clarinets aa Bassoon scat 
Instruments SONATA II] TEMPO DI BALLO by Domenico Scarlatti (1683- 1757) 

By Transcribed for Flute. Oboe. Clarinet and Bassoon 
. - SONATA VIII (Pastorale) in F Major by Domenico Scarlatti (1683-1757) 
See Transcribed for Flute. Oboe. Clarinet and Bassoon, .75; SCORE 
FOCCATA IN C MINOR by Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739) 
Transcribed for 2 Clarinets and 2 Bassoons 


(Complete with Score) 
FLUGHETTA—For Flute. Oboe. B Flat Clarinet. Bessoon JS. Bach’ $1.00 
MINUET—(From Piano Sonata, Op. 22) ...... : L. van Beethoven — 1.00 
For Flute, Oboe, B Flat Clarinet, Bassoon 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO— (From Pisno Sonatina. Op. 55. ar F. Kahlau 
For Flute, Oboe. B Flat Clarinet. Bassoon 
SONG WITHOLT WORDS—(Op. 62. No. 4) F. Mendelssohn 
For Flute, Oboe, B Flat Clarinet, Bassoon, French Horn o 
NORWEGIAN DANCE— Op. 47, No. 28) E. Grieg 1.2: Transcribed 
For Flute. Oboe, B Flat Clarinet. Bassoon, French Horn for 
CHANSON TRISTE—(Op. 40, No. 2) P. Tschaikowsky Of 7 " 
For 2 B Flat ii 8 (or Cornets), Trombone, Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) Weedwind 
WATCHMAN’S SONG—( From Lyric Pieces. Op. 12. No. 3) E. Grieg E and 
For 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets), Trombone. Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) Brass 
PRELUDE—(Op. 28, No. 20) 
ANDANTINO—(From Ballad No. 2, Op. 28) F. Chopin — 1.00 
Two Short Pieces for 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets). Trombone. Baritone (or 2nd Trombone ) 
LAST WALTZ—(Op. 127, No. 3) F. Schubert 1.25 
For 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets). French Horn. Trombone, Baritone (or 2nd Trombone) 
THE STRANGER—(Op. 68. No. 29) R. Schumann — 1.25 
For 2 B Flat Trumpets (or Cornets), French Horn, Trombone, Baritone (or 2nd Trombone), Tuba 
SLITE MODERNE FOR FOUR Bo CLARINETS S. Turner Jones 
Contents: I. March: I. Waltz in Five; II]. Blues; IV. Boogie-Woogie 3.00 
(Four Clarinet parts only) ?.00 


Ensembles 
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Compositions 











I RI soos bs vcscskaschstcsnondescecencbsuactonssvnecnsvondskapserapacsontoredt Savino-Wilson .25 
Pa UN ss cade ubespsssipatavengepraqs oun peenesemne toma Savino-Wilson .25 
OO ae os es ncsecscaseapneesendaonmreranaoreerinee Savino-Wilson .20 
i I a CR ia wv cc ww en sec stcncnsicceestncaccsscnssccssrecsesnassosnenn Savino-Wilson .25 








The works of 
HEITOR 
VILLA-LOBOS 










Ss e A ~ T. B a H. VILLA-LOBOS, foremost Bra- 
FAST BAPE RN KIA ITY oi ccsocai so ces dn cesascceasscecs besten coeeneoicees Savino-Wilson .20 : zilian composer, and acknowl- 
FREEDOM AND BROTHERLY LOVE. ..00.......ccccccccscessesecseseeseeseseseeees Savino-Wilson .25 edged as one of the world’s 
areas WG UNOS oe Se or ele Re er eee Savino-Wilson .20 i greatest, has formed a partner- 
ee ree a sesssueSavino-Wilson .25 ship with J. J. Robbins, for the 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS Savino-Wilson .25 exclusive publication throughout 
NEAPOLITAN SERENADE.................. Savino-Wilson .25 the world of all his future works, 
A NEW WORLD.......... Pe eel Se ee cee Savino-Wilson .25 
I ee I isos Sac vccccivneceteciecansessuces Savino-Wilson .20 : 
ove d Cd, | a ..$avino-Wilson .20 Jn preparation! 
THE PRINCE AND THE MAIDEN...... ites a er Savino-Wilson .25 THE 
TO AMERICA BOE a eT IR ST oe or a ae er Savino-Wilson .25 . 
oe ERIE ine eer ack veer ere ceseeeeeeeeee.. Svino-Wilson .20 4 
THE WEDDING OF A MARIONETTE..........c..ccccscssscsseseesvesseseese-sse-SaViNO-Wilson  .25 AMERICAN 
WHEN GRAN’MA DANCED THE POLKA...00.0....c.ccccecccsesseeeeeeeiesesseen Frey-Wilson .25 4 WAY 


‘ By Dr. Raymond Burrows, Dr. 
SPIRITUALS a S.A.T.B. ca Harry Robert Wilson and Do- 
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COME ALONG... : om ceceeeReynolds-Whitehall .25 A nee series of dad sai 
CERT'NLY LORD : ae cose Arr. Cooke-Wilson .20 instruction book yrs M pon 
JESUS 1S A ROCK IN THE WEARY LAND.......cccccssArr. Cooke-Wilson .20 iaahiaitiitny “x cat nin 
SOMEBODY'S KNOCKING AT MY DOOR consi Ae, Cooke-Wilson  .25 i ious — 
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That “New Look’ in Music 


BENJAMIN V. GRASSO 





The Educational Director of G. Schirmer discusses the 


music director’s attitude in selecting new music for the 


repertory of his groups. 





N this age when the professional 

serious musician, conductor, ra- 
dio artist, or concert artist is intent 
upon bringing before his audience 
works of composers of another era 
which have survived the test of time, 
one cannot help wondering at the 
ever-increasing interest of the music 
educator in the publication of new 
music. There is rarely a day in the 
life of the educational representative 
of a music publishing firm that does 
not bring a half dozen or more 
letters to his desk requesting “Please 
add my name to your mailing lists. 
Send me sample copies or intorma- 
tion of your new publications as they 
come off the press.” I have yet to 
be present at an exhibit of music ma- 
terials at which most of the teachers 
in attendance do not open their 
conversations with the usual ‘““What 
have you new for band? What have 
you new for orchestra? What have 
you new for chorus?” 

In the professional field it is un- 
usual for a conductor or an artist to 
be on the lookout for new works 
other than those rare compositions 
which may be given premiére per- 
formances as novelties in a program 
usually otherwise filled with the 
“war horses.” A casual perusal of the 
programs presented in the concert 
halls of the country will certainly 
confirm this statement. To substanti- 
ate this point further I wish to 
quote the subtitles of an article on 
the latest releases of serious recorded 
music which appeared in a recent 
issue of a nationally known maga- 
zine, They were: “Walter conducts 
Mahler Fifth; Klemperer in ‘Two 
Brandenburg Concertos; Sympho- 
nies by Rachmaninoff and Franck; 
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Franck Sonata by Francescatti and 
Casadesus; Bach Cantata by Robert 
Shaw.” 

In view of the foregoing, and be- 
lieving in the adage that there is 
nothing new under the sun, especial- 
ly in this our age of ever-changing 
customs, I set out to find out exactly 
what the average teacher means by 
the request “What have you new?” 
for this, that, or the other organi- 
zation. As it might well be imagined 
I was given a wide variety of replies. 
One gentleman considers the entire 
situation a fad based on our present 
“New Look” influence. Another 
claims that the average teacher is 
the victim of turmoil within the 
educational set-up wherein he la- 
bors. He pointed out that within the 
last ten or fifteen years there have 
been so many new ideas tried out 
in the name of education that he 
(the music teacher) can’t help but 
get in the swim, so to speak, and 
contribute his share to the existing 
muddle . . . the administrative heads 
of school systems are forever intro- 
ducing new theories and methods 
of instruction in their respective 
schools therefore, in order to 
be among those considered progres- 
sive it becomes almost imperative 
for the average music teacher to be 
on the lookout for materials in keep- 
ing with current trends in educa- 
tion. He ended his statement by say- 
ing that the mad search for new 
materials has been beneficial to the 
teacher by keeping him informed on 
all that goes on about him. 

The most philosophical of the 
replies received was the one from 
a genial gentleman who has spent 
some forty years of his life rendering 





service to teachers. He went on to 


say that teachers’ requests are no 
different today from what they were 
in his early days. By the query 
“What have you new?” they do not 
mean what the term implies. They 
merely use the statement as a means 
of ‘“‘breaking the ice” at the begin- 
ning of a conversation. They actu- 
ally expect to have recommended 
to them not only items carrying 
the latest copyright date but also 
materials which the publisher may 
think are new to them even if the 
publication dates go back to fifty or 
a hundred years ago. After all, he 
went on to say, even the Old Testa- 
ment is new to someone who is not 
familiar with it. The average teacher 
is not too much interested in how 
recent the composition is but more 
interested in how good and how 
practical it is for his immediate 
situation. .The ideal educator is 
primarily interested in developing 
good musical organizations through 
worth-while materials whether they 
were published in 1800 or in 1948. 

As encouraging as this reasoning 
may sound it does not coincide with 
my experiences in working with 
teachers. A large number of educa- 
tors will not even consider looking 
at a composition unless it carries a 
recent copyright date. A teacher re- 
cently came to me at an exhibit in 
the hope of finding new materials 
for his symphony orchestra. In good 
faith, I proceeded to show him 
materials which had been published 
during the last five years. After 
casually leafing through the items 
he complained bitterly that I had 
shown him materials too old for his 
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AND ENSEMBLE MATERIAL 


“GOOD MUSIC" 





SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 


these are 
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* THE JUNIOR SOLOIST 
A new collection of twelve easy solos for 
cornet, arranged with expert consideration for 
the limitations of young players. 
Solo Part $1.00—Piano Acc. $2.00 


* CLAY SMITH SOLOS 
Nineteen famous solos, endorsed by America’s 
best teachers for Contest, Program or Training 
use. For Cornet or Trombone-Baritone, either 
clef. 


* SMITH & HOLMES FAVORITES 
Twelve solos or duets for Cornet. Original 
compositions and arrangements, diversified 
in style and grade of difficulty. Band acc. to 
most numbers. ; 

Solo Part $1.00—Duet Part $1.00 
Piano Acc. $2.00 


* AMSDEN’S PRACTICE DUETS 
Recognized as standard by every good brass 
teacher. Now also available in bass clef, 
teachers may now play along with their trom- 
bone and baritone pupils with either taking 
the lead. May be used by any two same- 
keyed instruments. 

Complete, either clef, $2.50 


* BRASS CHOIR ALBUM 
Eight medium grade sextets in nice variety 
and in convenient book form. Program num- 
bers, along with several fine contest selec- 
tions. Published for standard instrumentation, 
with. baritone in either clef. 
Each Part 75c.—Conductors Score $1.50 


OUTSTANDING MARCH FOLIOS 
FOR BAND 


Grade 2 
% SWEET SIXTEEN No. 1 
% MARCHING TO VICTORY 
% SWEET SIXTEEN No. 2 
% UNCLE SAM A’‘STRUT 


Grades 3 & 4 
% ALEXANDER MARCH BOOK 
% TROUPER’S FAVORITE 
*% KING MARCH BOOK 
%* JEWELL MARCH BOOK 
Above published for band only. Each part 35c. 


Book Collections for Band and 
Orchestra 
* JUNIOR * ARTARMO * MELODIE 
Each part, Band *35c.—Orchestra 50c.—Piano $1.00 


FOR YOUR SUMMER BAND 
PROGRAMS aie 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S FAVORITE Band 
Karl King $1.00 
COMANDANTE, Marche Espagnole 
New) Guentzel 2.50 3.50 
DAPHNIS, Overture.............G. E. Holmes 5.00 6.50 
FELICITAS, Overture ccceccccnnnmeeeeMuller 5.00 6.50 
HARLEQUIN JOURNEY, Overture 
Huffman 3.00 4.00 
MESSENGER March .......c......Barnhouse 1.00 ae 
RAINBOW PIER March (New) 
J. J. Richards 1.00 e.... 
RED WAGONS March (New) 
Merle Evans 1.00 iiniles 
WANDERER’S CALL, Overture Guentzel 5.00 6.50 


If not at your dealers, send direct to us. 
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Solo Part $1.00—Piano Acc. $2.50 | 
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The Changing Taste in Singers 


EZIO PINZA 





A renowned member of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 


tion looks into the past and makes some interesting com- 


parisons of singers of yesterday and today. 





HEN we go to the Museum of 

Modern Art to see those retro- 
spective motion picture showings of 
a group of the great actresses of the 
past—Duse and Bernhardt and Mrs. 
Fiske, for instance, names which have 
become synonymous with greatness— 
we ask ourselves if we would now- 
adays find some of their gestures and 
postures old-fashioned and out of 
place. 

We can ask ourselves the same 
question about singers. When we 
listen to the records of the great 
voices of the “golden age of song”— 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Melba, the de 
Reszkes, Battistini—we marvel at the 
eveness of their registers, the smooth- 
ness of their legatos, the rousing 
quality of their timbres. But if we 
were to hear these great singers in 
opera today, would we feel the same 
way about them as did our fathers 
and grandfathers? I think the an- 
swer is no. For although there are 
no voices today which can compare 
with the gloriousness of their tonal 
quality, their ipterpretation appears 
to us to be on the superficial side. 
They all took liberties with the 
scores which no modern singers 
could ever get away with, and they 
attached far more importance to the 
problems presented by the tessitura 
than to the understanding of the 
text and the style. 

But what is even more important, 
perhaps, is the evolution which I 
myself, in the last twenty years, have 
witnessed in the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward the singing actor. When 
I first began singing at the Metro- 
politan, in the twenties, there was 
an assortment of lovely voices but 
also of poor actors. Opera was still, 
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with some exceptions, pretty much 


of a masked ball affair. Singers 
would get dressed up in their bux- 
om figures, put on plumes and lots 
of make-up and sing. It’s not that 
the public did not recognize those 
who had something to offer besides 
their voices. In fact, artists like Lu- 
crezia Bori, Rosa Ponselle, Guiseppe 
de Luca and Giovanni Martinelli 
were great favorites because they 
were able to create illusion along 
with the sheer magic of their voices. 
But the public did put up with the 
others without protest. 

However, as time went on, the 
opera-going public changed. First of 
all, because of the extraordinary 
educational work done by radio and 
motion pictures, young people who 
had avoided opera as “high brow 
stuff,” began to attend performances, 
liked them, and became fans. They 
proved far more critical of the stars’ 
appearance and showed a definite 
preference for those who could act 
as well as sing and costume them- 


selves convincingly. Secondly, the 
great infiltration of American artists 
has had something to do with the 
change. Americans have always 
taken more trouble with their fig- 
ures and known all the secrets about 
diets and gymnastics. The contrast 
betwen them and some of the ob- 
viously well-fed Europeans became 
steadily more apparent and more 
embarrassing to the latter. 

The influence of Hollywood has 
also contributed enormously to this 
evolution. Glamor, a formula which 
two decades ago most opera singers 
ignored, is now something which we 
have to consider—or at least our 
public relations counselors must. 
And if anyone looks over the roster 
now of any important opera com- 
pany in America, he will find that 
85 per cent of the artists are singers 
who are attractive and streamlined. 

It would be foolish to deny that 
from a vocal standpoint, the average 
is as high today as it was, say, twenty 
years ago. There is—let us not fool 
ourselves—less opulence, volume, vo- 
calism. There is, too, and this may 
be surprising, less temperament. 
Practically all the singers today are 
on speaking terms with one another, 
and serious quarrels are therefore 
avoided. There is, as a result, less 
color in our personal relations. The 
age of prima donnas wearing fab- 
ulous diamonds, and ermine coats, 
and causing men to commit suicide 
in Central Park is definitely and ir- 
revocably over. 

In the place of all this we have 
singers who combine good voices 
with figures consistent with the char- 
acters they are portraying on the 
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JINGLES ALL THE WAY by Howard R. Cable 


America’s Favorite Radio Jingles in a Vivacious Musical Illusion. Familiar commercial jingles immediately identified by 
your audience . . . Twinkling good humor and imagination, bridged with classical fragments in a glorious setting. 
Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 
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Two Orchestral Works by MENOTTI SALTA 
Mills Music proudly announces these publications by the eminent composer-arranger. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC DANCES MIRAGE — Symphonic Ballet 


A favorite with many symphonic organizations, this descriptive 
work presents ‘‘March of the Midgets,’’ ‘‘Puppets at Play," : 
**Mocking Marionettes'' and ‘‘Fluttering Fireflies.” against strong rhythms. 

Full Orch. 5)00 Concert Orch. 7.00 Full Orch. 4.00 Concert Orch. 6.00 


Full Score 2.50 (with orch. 1.50) Full Score 2.50 (with orch. 1.50) 


LEROY ANDERSON’S Sparkling Innovations for ORCHESTRA 
SYNCOPATED CLOCK PROMENADE 


An ingenious, whimsical clock beats in rhythm. Broad amusing Modern semi-descriptive piece with a repeating ‘‘walking" theme, 
qualities ... the percussion presenting the clock's sounds beneath first played by muted trumpet . . . flowing middle section. 


the melody. Set A 2.00 Set B 3.50 Set C 5.00 Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set C 5.50 


A study in mood and contrast with warm lyric episodes played 
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One of today's record favorites scored in pulsating beguine Set C 6.00 



















































































tempo retaining It's authentic flavor and mystic minor mode. 


























ORCHESTRAL CLASSICS America’s Most Exciting 


Transcribed by TRING ORCHESTRA Work of the Year! 


RICHARD L. WEAVER FIDDLE — FADDLE 


World-renowned classics skillfully arranged for the by Leroy Anderson 


younger orchestra groups. A modern piece for String Orchestra fashioned after Paganini's ‘Perpetual 
TRODUCTION TO ACT lil Motion" and widely featured on radio and in concert. Instrumentation: 
ean Ww Full Score, 1st Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass and optional Piano. 
— Wagner Complete 2.50 

LARGO from “New World Symphony" | JAZZLEGATO . . . JAZZ PIZZICATO 
Dvorak Two Leroy Anderson compositions — recorded by the Boston Pops Orch., 
Arthur Fiedler directing, Victor Record No. 10-1089. 

MENUETTO from 5th Symphony 

Schubert 


MOZART FANTASIE | MORTON GOULD STRING CHOIR Arrangements 
ROSAMUNDE OVERTURE ‘§ =oInst: Celeste, Harp, Violins A-B-C, Violas, Cellos and Bass. Piano can be 


substituted for harp or celeste. 


Schubert : NE. 


i] 
s 
SCHEHERAZADE THEMES LONDONDERRY AIR 1.50 
Rimsky-Korsakov DEEP RIVER 1.50 
Small Orch. 2.00 each other always applauded String Choir arr. 
Full Orch. 2.50 each SOLITUDE e STAR DUST ° STORMY WEATHER 
Concert Orch. Set A 4.00 Set B 4.75 each GO DOWN MOSES e SWING LOW SWEET CHARIOT 
Full Score 2.00 — 1.50 with orch. SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 
Complete 1.50 each 
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The Printing of Music 


HAROLD WINKLER 





This is the second in a series of articles on music print- 


ing by Mr. Winkler, general manager of Boosey and 


Hawkes, Inec., music publishers. 





HE printing of music, unlike 

the engraving of it, has pro- 
gressed in accordance with the times. 
Modern machinery is being intro- 
duced that will soon make it possible 
to print, fold, and bind a 32-page 
book in one operation. Such progress 
will result in the saving of time and 
money in the printing of music. 

Any article on music printing 
could easily be expanded to book 
proportions. However, for anyone 
who is not interested in the possi- 
bility of becoming connected with a 
music printer, the technical details 
will only prove confusing. ‘There- 
fore, this discussion will give only a 
general idea of the process which 
will now take a work from the plate 
stage to the shelves of the publisher. 

The engraver has done his plate 
in reverse so that the next step is 
to secure a perfect impression of it. 
This will be a positive print which 
must be spotless and perfect in each 
detail. After this has been done it is 
no longer necessary to retain the 
plate, and most publishers melt it 
down for reuse once the publication 
is actually printed. By doing this 
they can use the same metal plate 
over and over again since the loss 
incurred by melting and rerolling is 
comparatively small. 

About g5 per cent of all music 
printing is done by the offset proc- 
ess, and that is what we shall now 
send our hypothetical publication 
through. 

The perfect copy is placed before 
a camera and photographed. The 
negative result of this is transferred 
to a zinc plate. Through the use of 
chemicals the music is actually 
etched into this plate. When this 
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negative comes in contact with the 
raw paper a positive print will be 
the result. 

It really sounds simple, but there 
are many technical processes which 
make it otherwise. If the reader is in- 
terested in further details I would 
suggest that he consult the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, which has a 
comprehensive article on the subject. 

After the hypothetical sheet of 
music has been put through both 
the engraving and the printing proc- 
ess, the most important remaining 
job is dummying up the forms. Ac- 
tually here is what that means. Al- 
though it is possible to print a single 
sheet of music this would be a slow 
and costly process. Therefore the 
printer must see to it that he utilizes 
the full sheet of paper, the size of 
which is dictated by the size of his 
press. 

The average sheet of music is the 
g’x12”. There are several sizes of 
presses which print this—38’x50,”, 
25x19", 25x38”. At Boosey and 
Hawkes a good deal of our work is 
done on the 38”x50” press, so let 
us have a look at that. This press 
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will print in one operation, one side 
of a sheet of paper which is 38 
inches wide and 50 inches long. 
From this sheet we receive 16 pages 
of music. 

By putting the other side of this 
paper through the press the printer 
gets an additional sixteen pages, so 
the net result of printing one sheet 
of 38’x50” paper is thirty-two pages 
of music. Naturally he must make 
his printing plates so that the proper 
pages are printed back to back. In 
the case of a book, the sheet or 
dummy is so worked out that when 
the printer folds the sheet on his 
automatic folding machine the pages 
will fall in the proper order. If he 
is not doing a book he can, of 
course, break the sheet into any 
combination of pages he desires. 
This is all controlled by the dummy 
which he sets up. 

From the standpoint of the pub- 
lisher this is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in printing. He must 
cooperate with the printer in seeing 
to it that each dummy is filled to 
capacity, and that he is well sup- 
plied with orders so that in case of 
anything under thirty-two pages he 
has something to print which he can 
put on the same dummy. To illus- 
trate this let us suppose that we 
desire a thousand copies of a song 
in a hurry. Let us further suppose 
that it has twelve pages. Unless the 
printer has something that we want 
in the same quantity that has twenty 
pages, we will either pay a large 
price for the song or else be delayed 
in receiving delivery. 

These are just a few of the things 
which make music publishing an 
interesting business. 
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Long Visibility wall chart, 
24 x 38, gives 13 Drum Rudi- 
ments. Price 25c, Postpaid. 














Send for this Thrilling Book on Drumming FREE 


Just Out, New edition of the pop- 
ular Ludwig & Ludwig Drummer, 
more interesting and instructive 
than ever. Everybody reads the 
“Drummer.” Send coupon for 
your free copy. 
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PERCUSSION EDUCA 
4 a Vhoroughlly Schooled (Vusivia 


Instrumental instructors have brought new culture, new finesse to what was once just plain 
drum beating. In the fine school bands and orchestras of today the percussion sections stand out 
as brilliantly in performance as in the sparkling beauty of their matched instruments. 

Aiding this new trend, this new appreciation of drumming, are such men as Roy Knapp, 
specialist in the field of Percussion Education, who coach the talent of the nation in the precise 
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sion 


One of America’s stellar Percus- 





Educators is Roy Knapp, 


shown here with his Ludwig & 
Ludwig equipment. Mr. Knapp 


has 


outstanding 


roe 


uvpwiGc & LupwiGc 


Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


coached many of today’s 
percussion artists. 


Contributing, too, is the advanced percussion equipment of Ludwig & Ludwig, invariable 
choice of the keen Percussion Educator, whether he be a school bandmaster or a specialist. For 
Perrrer PI Ludwig & Ludwig Drums, Tympani, Mallet Played Instruments are the finest in all Stardom, yet 
. priced so that they make their way into the best of school rehearsal rooms. 

Yes, Ludwig & Ludwig is the universal choice of the Percussion Educator. Ludwig & Ludwig 
is with you from the first ‘“‘time” gesture in the Kindergarten Rhythm Band to the dazzling 
DeLuxe of professional limelight. There’s a new Ludwig & Ludwig Drummer, with pictures and 
stories of all these fascinating new instruments for the percussion section. So clip the coupon now 
for the literature you will enjoy about Ludwig & Ludwig, the Drum Standard of the World. 





Ludwig & Ludwig, Dept. 357 
1101 Beardsley, Elkhart, Ind. 

Without charge, please send me the new Ludwig & 
Ludwig Drummer. (1 For the 25c enclosed please send 
the ‘13 Rudiments’’ Wall Chart. 0 Please check who 
you are: Bandmaster 0 Orchestra Director 0 Music 
Supervisor 0 Teacher O Student 0 
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But Is it Music? 


BOSLEY CROWTHER 





Mr. Crowther, film critic of the New York Times, com- 


ments on the bent of film makers just to push the middle 


valve down and claim that it is all for the good of music. 





T really is amazing, when you 

stop to give it some thought, how 
very important music and musicians 
are to the screen and yet what crude 
abominations have often been fos- 
tered in their name. We not 
speaking now of music as it is used 
to establish mood, the so-called 
“background” music which rumbles 
or sighs in critical scenes and swells 
to triumphant crescendos when the 
final clinch or clairvoyance is 
achieved. We are speaking primarily 
of music as subject matter in films, 
of musicians in various shapes and 
sizes as characters in plots. 

Just think of the many pictures 
that you have seen the pas« 
several years and check in your mind 
on the number that have had music 
(or musicians) as their themes. Re- 
member the musical comedies, the 
musical biographies, the nostalgic 
musical romances and the musical 
concert films. Remember the ones 
in which musicians have been the 
tortured heroes or heroines and the 
ones in which José Iturbi (or a 
reasonable facsimile) has appeared, 
And, then, if it isn’t too painful, 
try to remember how many you have 
liked—or how many you have left 
with vague misgivings that the thing 
could have been better done. 

We don’t want to 
thoughts for you, but 


are 


over 


have your 


we'll bet, 


Mr. Crowther’s article is reprinted with 
permission of the New York Times. 
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when you boil your memories down, 
you'll be left with no more than 
a handful of such pictures that have 
truly and completely satisfied. And 
we'd like to offer the opinion that 
the reason for this dearth is that 
most of the people who make movies 
have too little respect for music as 
such. That is to say, they treat mu- 
sic, even when they treat it with 
awe, as though it requires the assis- 
tance of magnificence or rapture on 
the screen. And they invariably treat 
musicians as though they were crea- 
tures with two heads, completely 
apart and different from even the 
ordinary run-of-screen folks. Music, 
in their estimations (which are 
apparently warped by the medium 
in which they work), has to be 
given a visual aura, a production, 
to be any good. 

This insensitive attitude towaril 
music—this materialistic view—may 
not be too inappropriate when the 
brand of music in regard is the pop- 
ular and sentimental song stuff of 
this or other days. For here—as in 
films such as Margie or The Jolson 
Story or Mother Wore Tights or 
itself is ol 
a frankly superficial and supplemen- 
tary sort. The popular song seeks its 
sentiment in associations of thoughts 
and lives in the realm of nostalgia 


Good News—the music 


by virtue of relation to memories. So 
it stands to reason that such music, 


when presented on the _ screen, 


should be accompanied by images 
of idealized quality and scope. Vis- 
ual—and even _ sentimental—exag- 
geration is tolerable here, so long 
as it isn’t too obviously the spawn 
of some reckless and inept brain. 

A nice and acceptable specimen 
of the handling of the music in this 
way may be had in You Were Meant 
for Me. Completely unpretentious, 
it is another of those little memory 
films, in which a lot of old songs 
are scattered freely through a pleas- 
antly nostalgic tale. It will do—till 
better musicals are made. 

But when the treatment of music 
and musicians is as specious and 
wanting in taste as it is in Night 
Song, then you have a perfect ex- 
ample of what we mean by lack of 
respect. For here the producers have 
not only slapped their film full of 
visual mawkishness—a story of a 
blind pianist and a beautiful heiress 
who gives him inspiration and cash— 
but the music supposedly written by 
this blind pianist is the most preten- 
tious bosh. It is a hodgepodge of 
tonal gymnastics, devoid of sensitiv- 
ity or form, dragged out in meaning- 
less dribbles all through the picture 
by the pianist in grave moods and 
then knocked off in its entirety (?) 
by a full symphony orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Apparently the producers thought 
this music of sufficient elegance and 
to warrant its fancy perform- 
ance before a breathless audience, 
with the orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy and the piano 
played by Artur Rubinstein. They 
also were so impressed with it that 
the vice president of RKO gave out 
an interview claiming that its pro- 
duction and performance in_ this 
film demonstrates that “the motion 
picture industry has come of age in- 
tellectually and recognizes its respon- 
sibility toward the development of 
American music and culture.” 

Yet a frankly sceptical observer 
cannot the remark that 
a standard commercial musician 
(Leith Stevens) was commissioned to 
compose this awesome work, not 
one of the several notable and de- 
serving young composers of today. 
And a realistic reviewer can hardly 
fail to note that the passion of the 
musician and the girl is 


class 


restrain 


blind 
shameless ostentation, not a show of 
true respect for a fine art. 
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this an adequate definition? Yes, the com. 
Poser works With sounds. He Produces melodic 
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Continued from page 13) 


proaches the proportions of a na- 
tional scandal. Children and adoles- 
cents spend hundreds of millions of 
man hours presumably learning to 
read music. But they don’t learn to 
read, Let us face it! Suppose an econ- 
omy-minded 
studied the course of study in 
school system. I venture to say that 
those investigators would be reason- 
able in concluding that school chil- 
dren learn to read music in approx- 
imately the same proportion that 
they learn to do long division. 


legislative committee 


oul 


Suppose, now, that our legislators 
assembled the high school students, 
passed around ““Iwice 55” books, 
and asked the music supervisor to 
lead them as they sight read a few 
songs. Those who have tried this 
experiment know the answer. 

Suppose that on the basis of such 
a test all work on reading music was 
ordered deleted 


from the curric- 
ulum, and corresponding adjust- 


ments were made in the number and 
technical training of the music staff. 
How would we defend ourselves? 
For years we have had heated de- 
bates about whether or not to use 
solfeggio. I have participated in this 


controversy with great zeal, but | 
suggest that it is time we all ad- 
mitted that the question is not 
whether Method A is better than 


Method B. The vital question is: 
How do you teach children or ad- 
olescents to read music? 

Here is one significant problem 
for music psychologists. Let us apply 


the “sowhatness” test. We discove) 
how to teach children (not the 
talented few, but children in gen- 


eral) how to read music. So what? 
So the postulated social and spirit- 
ual benefits of participation in mu- 
sic are available to millions more 
than previously, and experience in 
musical participation is 
broadened for those who now par- 
ticipate to a limited extent. 


greatly 


There is a study that would be 
worth publishing! And I would like 
to suggest one or two more fruitful 
research. 


survey is 


areas {ot 

The 
psychologists as a low-brow research 
technique. The fact is, of course, 
that the significance of the finding, 
not the complexity of the method, 
is the proper criterion. | wish now 


olten scorned by 
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to suggest an area in which a careful 
and penetrating survey seems long 
overdue. 

Regardless of specifics in our edu- 
cational philosophy, I believe we all 
agree that education is meant to 
carry over into postgraduate life. We 
all believe that the facts, attitudes, 
feelings, appreciations, and_ tech- 
niques acquired in school should en- 
rich adult life. To my way of think- 
one of the prime mysteries of 
our society is what happens to the 
instruments and the players in our 
high school orchestras and_ bands 
after they leave high school? 

In the Middle West. where 1 
worked as a music teacher, a town 
ot 10,000 that could not muster a 
high school orchestra of fifty pieces 
was considered a delinquent town. 
Assuming a four-year turnover, a 
high school in such a town would 
graduate 150 orchestra players in 
twelve vears. Assuming that two of 
every three of these orchestral grad- 
uates went away to college, or left 
other reasons, a 
10,000 should have fifty orchestra 
players for each twelve years of its 
orchestra life. Where, then, 
are our community symphonies? 


ing, 


Ss 


town fo1 town of 


school 


Organizing Experience 


Several years ago I had the mixed 
pleasure of assisting in organizing a 
symphony orchestra in a major city. 
Although I have no figures, I am 
confident that there were at least 
a thousand high school students 
playing at least $100,000 worth of 
instruments in the schools of that 
city during a given year. In addition, 
there were one of the largest univer- 
sities in the country, and a fair-sized 
college which was rightfully proud 
of its music department in that city. 

One would suppose that there 
would be an enormous performe) 
potential in such a city. The fact, 
however, that in order to as- 
semble a symphony of 100 pieces, 
we had to rob the university and 
college orchestras, persuade com- 
petent musicians to drive in from 
towns as much as forty miles distant, 
import four “first chairs,” and so 
on and on. 


was 


Where were the local musicians? 
We assume that participation in mu 
sic will enrich adult life. We assume 
that our schools’ musical organiza- 
tions prepare for such enrichment 





we tested 
The observable 
facts certainly do not vouch for 
our success. 

Music psychologists should con- 


of adult life. But have 


the assumption? 


duct a survey in this area. What 
happens to the instruments? What 
happens to the playing? Was the 
musical experience (aside from the 
social or team experience) worth 
while? If yes, why was it not con- 
tinued? What place, if any, does 
music participation occupy in the 
life of the grown-up high school mu- 
sician? 

Let us apply the ‘“sowhatness” 
test. We find that school music par- 
ticipation has such and such mean- 
ings in retrospect. It carries over in 
these ways; it does not carry over 
in these other ways. 

So what? So, on the basis of facts, 
we can set about revising our music 
program in order to enlarge the 
postulated enriching effects of mu- 
sic participation in adult community 
life. 

A survey was recently conducted 
by the Columbia Recording Com- 
pany. The purpose was to learn 
more about the tastes and _ prefer- 
ences of those who buy phonograph 
records. One of the findings was 
that classical music is liked by a 
larger proportion of those between 
che ages of twenty and forty than 
of teen-agers. 

Let me restate this finding: High 
school students and those who have 
been out of school for only a few 
years are less interested in classical 
music than adults who have been 
away from the influence of school 
music for a period of from five to 
twenty years. Although this state- 
ment contains implications not pres- 
ent in the data, perhaps it will 
serve to dramatize another fertile 
area for research and development 
If so, it will have served its purpose. 

A careful study in this area would 
pass the “sowhatness” test. The find- 
ings should show whether the time 
and energy devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of lovers of serious music in the 
public schools are actually paying 
dividends. Some serious students be- 
lieve that the intellectual and emo- 
tional content of mature, serious 
music is simply beyond the grasp of 
most adolescents. If they are right, 
many so-called music appreciation 
courses are figuratively feeding steak 
to babies. 
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HOW 
NEW RUNYON 
MOUTHPIECES 


5 ways! 


Stepped-up resonance due to thin-walled 
design moulded from vibrant new material. 


Different chamber proportions for each in- Effortless attack for every tone is result of 
strument (clarinet—alto—tenor—baritone) completely new contours at mouthpiece tip 
insure maximum response from each. and forward chamber. 

Tailor-made fit for your embouchure assured Matched bite permits baritone to tenor to 
by wide range of exclusive facings #1 to #9. alto switch with no embouchure change. 


Tue quickest way to give added character to 
your reed playing is to switch to a set of Runyon Matched Bite 
Mouthpieces. They work five ways to give added zest to your 
tone—relaxed ease of blowing—and faultless balance. No other 
mouthpiece will do so much for your play- 
ing. Leading professionals from coast to 
coast have switched to Runyons. Developed 
and perfected by Chicago’s famed teacher 
of professionals, Santy Runyon. Ask your 
local music dealer to let you try a Run- 


yon today. 


MANUFACTURED BY SANTY RUNYON PRODUCTS 








Flexible single screw 


ligature and special 
EXCLUSIVE ELKHART reed guard tgernaee 
with each unyon 
DISTRIBUTORS INDIANA Mouthpiece. Choice of 
Red, Soser or Black. 


SOLD BY LEADING MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Pes / | ' 


Porta-Desk Goldentone ToneX Pads Selmer Goldentone Clarion Speedex Runyon 
Plastic Reeds Saxchain Mouthpieces Crystal Polishes Mouthpieces 
Mouthpieces and Swabs 
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CHORAL TEACHING 
at the Junior High School Level 


A new book written to help you solve 
the problems you meet every day in 
teaching adolescents. Genevieve A. 
Rorke puts into the book her many years 
of teaching experience. She tells how all 
of the many challenging problems can 
be met successfully. In a concise, easy- 
to-follow style, she presents procedures 
that work. Perfect for teacher-training 
classes—a ‘“‘refresher’’ for the experi- 
enced teacher—a book that shows the 
up-and-coming young teacher how to 
succeed. $2.00, postpaid. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC 
CONDUCTOR 

Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Rob- 
ert Wilson give you down-to-earth pro- 
cedures which bring successful results 
in organizing, teaching, and conducting 
music. There are pointers on score read- 
ing; successful rehecrsal plans; how to 
present well-balanced programs; sugces- 
tions for grading, stimulating, and hold- 
ing student interest. This book will help 
you in your daily classroom work. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


HOW TO TEACH MUSIC TO 
CHILDREN 


Invaluable plans cnd suggestions fer 
the classroom teacher in the elementary 
grades and particularly in ungraded 
schools. The book is chock full of ideas, 
hints, plans, songs, and other materials 
of great assistance in helping the lesser- 
experienced teacher present music so 
that it is understood and appreciated. 
Nearly 100 songs are also included. 
$1.60, postpaid 


LEAD A SONG! 

A manual, based on the proctical ex 
periences of Harry Robert Wilson, di 
rected at the problems of the community 
song leader with specific helps to solve 
these problems. The book has become an 


indispensable part of many music di 
rectors’ equipment. It tells what to do. 
It tells how to get any assembly to sing 


for the fun of singing 
practical. It is 
illustrated 
songs 


It is specific. It is 
inspirational. Plentifully 
including many examples of 
$1.50, postpaid 


Copies will be sent on ar 
music educators 
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Hail & McCreary Company 
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Wabesh Ave., 7 


Publishers of 
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We believe that music 
tribute to gracious and harmonious 


living among the millions. We be- 


can con- 


iieve that people joined in song are 
by that activity brought closer to a 
the brotherhood of 
man. We believe that the integra- 
intellect and emotion in 
musical expression is an ennobling 


realization of 
tion olf 
experience for everyday people. We 


these things. We accept 
them as validated by history and 


postulate 


folk usage. 
My 


chologists, 


that music 
together with 
leagues in other phases of music, 
had better set about enlarging the 
realization of these good things. 


thesis is we psy- 


our. col- 
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Now the next step after this for- 
midable listing that would turn us 
half a dozen other 
specialists is to resolve this mass ot 
material into some simple formula 


into doctors or 


that is workable. The order of our 
-approach is this: we are first faced 
with a symptom (lack of inierest, 


overaggression, inability to compre- 
hend); that 
indication 


second, we recognize 


svmptom as a common 
of one of the four negative factors 
that inhibit learning; then, third, 
we are at last ready to proceed with 
a remedy. 

What technique do we use for the 
second step, to recognize the cause 
of the symptom? | would say that 
standardized 
lengthy, involved 


clinical _ tests, 


and 


long 
tests, othe 
procedures are not required of us, 
because they should be 
taken the We 
have to identify problem behavior, 
first, by observation that is informed 
and keen and, second, by personal 
interview with parent and child. A 


generally 


care of in schools. 


i 


who is. de- 


without 


good observer is one 
tached, tolerant, and 
sonal prejudices which might in any 


per- 


wav color an objective conclus.oi. 
Experience and directed practice in 
the 
will eventually help in evaluating 
the 


and bring it to the attention of his 


observing muldp'e symptoms 


proper cause o! his problem, 


parents. Effective observation recog 
rizes the problem behayior when it 
first appears; and exposing the prob- 
its carly stage 


lem in is the jo ol 


all alert, modern music teachers who 





are interested not merely in music 
lessons for children, but music for 
happy, secure, well-adjusted | chil- 
dren. These interests cannot be sep- 
arated without bringing failure to 
the student and failure to the 
teacher. 

These two methods (observation 
and interview) are our diagnostic 
techniques, and we draw our rem- 
edies from them. If on observing the 
child closely we decide that the 
physical and health factors are the 
underlying causes for that problem, 
the next step is a tactful and dip- 
lomatic interview with the parent, 
during which: you can present the 


objective evidence to substantiate 
your judgment of this particular 
problem, and suggest the neces- 


sary outside help these parents must 
obtain. We must establish a parent- 
teacher rapport through conferences 
and interviews to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the parent to do his job. In 
the factors under environment the 
total responsibility really rests with 
the parent. Our job is to bring these 
to his attention, whenever possible. 
He might have been unaware of cer- 
‘ain conditions and willing to co- 
operate when he knows about them. 


Pupil-Teacher Rapport 


In the educational how- 
ever, the responsibility rests entirely 
with the teacher. In other words, 
there are times when a_ problem 
child is really a reflection of faulty 
teaching methods. The remedy there 
is an honest and searching review 
of your own teaching methods with 
a view to improving them where 
they need to be. Perhaps your pupils 
have to be taught how to practice 
more effectively. If so, I suggest the 
following aids in establishing pupil- 
‘eacher rapport. 

1. Reflect optimism and _friend- 
liness toward pupils. 

2. Give child due credit, encour 


factors, 


agement or praise. 

3. Keep the child’s confidence. 

y. Avoid ridicule, sarcasm, scold- 
ing, or nagging. 

5. Avoid domination or bossiness. 

6. Reflect fairness and sympathet- 
ic understanding. 

7. Judge all pupils or situations 
objectively on the basis of facts, not 
emotions. 

8. Display — sympathetic 
standing of pupil needs. 


under- 
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g. Do not make light of a prob- 
lem which may seem very important 
to the child. 

10. Point out to the student the 
progress he makes in the various 
technical aspects of piano playing. . 

Here are also a few suggestions for 
teacher-parent rapport: 

1. Promote parent-teacher forums 
and conterences. 

2. Invite the parents to visit the 
music lesson. 

3. Show the parents objective evi- 
dence to confirm your judgment ol 
the student. 

j. Get acquainted with the par- 
ents’ point of view. 

5. Secure the parents’ cooperation 
in encouraging a reasonable amount 
of home practice, proper work hab- 
its, attitudes, and ideals. 

6. Point out to’ parents the ill 
effects that specific home conditions 
are having on the pupil. 

7. Be sympathetic toward the par- 
ent; avoid scorn, emotionalism, and 
scenes between parent and child. 

8. Be friendly, diplomatic, and 
helpful without being meddlesome. 


Source of Problems 


These are all practical suggestions 
that I am sure you use, but I think 
you will find them even more effec- 
tive if they are used consciously 
toward a specific solution. As teach- 
ers, we deal not only in learning 
but in human relationships. The 
major causes of our problems come 
from the home itself, it is true, but 
if we can bring these to light, it 
we can help solve a small fraction 
of them we will have contributed 


tremendously to at least one child’s 
erowth and successful development? 
. 


As educators our raw material 1s 
human life and our goals are much 
larger than the limitations of the 
printed page. We teach not only 
music; we also have a responsibility 
in character development. ‘The spirit 
of our whole present time is con- 
valescing from the war fever. ‘The 
unrest and confusion seep down into 
the smallest life. On a_ personal 
plane our duty as music teachers is 
to bend our efforts toward spiritual 
health. In the end the measure ol 
our achievement will reflect  itsell 
not only in problem solving, but in 
the success of our students in their 
music study. 
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Nelected Choral Publications 


The choral publications listed here are all RECENT editions of merit 
and originality. Carefully chosen and edited—-these numbers will 
add charm and distinction to your Spring programs and festivals. 


C 19 
ommencemen f or th e Sprin G fr. cert 
SA 





SSA 
Awake ’Tis Spring Elliott... .15 April Fool — Burton......... 15 
Bells of Aberdovey — Awake ’Tis Spring — Elliott... .15 
PAVE, “ROU 5 ice ees ekk .20 Love Has Eyes — Arr. Thomas .12 
Dreams Wagner-Clark..... 15 Roundelay — Adele B. Lee... .15 
The Fountains — 
Tanieff-Howorth .......... 15 SSA 
The Lamplighter An Exzstern Evening — Wilson .20 
Frank Cookson «.....:.%.. .20 Comin’ Thru’ the Rye — 
The Reed oie. o's acuta oi .20 PEROMUEE 8550.45. 5 caren Gnas aces .20 
Song of Shadows Cookson.. .20 Daffodiis —- Christopher...... .20 
Songs My Mother Taught Me. .15 Hoby Derry Dando — Thomas .20 
To Night — Evans........... .20 It Was A Lover and His Lass 
Tree Silences — Lenz-Hoffman .20 —— WHOM 6 occ cds ceunscee 15 
The Ways — Eastham....... 15 Night Has A Thousand Eyes 
<=" (UMNO ovcccciwccscecels 12 
TTR Oh Dear, What Can The 
Now Thank We All Our God — RR GGC INOS © ois occ kh iwc .20 
BPS ERWREB oie 3 cers we wile x 15 On A Lovely Summer Evening 
ne NR Oia cre it eee uae .20 
TTBE Spring Gaiety — Elliott...... .20 
. * - Stop Dat Whimperin’ — Clark .15 
~_ ie Wander Not Unseen — Who Comes So ‘Guaedie 7 
REVERIE 65a. 5/8 4/8) 0/4) fe eraretace’s 15 _. Weiser 12 
‘Shoe Heed:—— Pabvier Clar:.. 20 [= eee =e 
Roadways — Palmer Clark... .20 SATB—Sacred 
Sea Fever — Palmer Clark... .20 aoe ie 
Shine On, Oh Star — — — John Rasley — - 
PEER, | PISMRROIN eis a se, 200s 4 fe ai .20 Cherubim Song — 
. Tschesnokoff — Cain....... .20 
SATB Here in This House — Howorth .20 


The Arrow and the Song — Lead Me Lord — Wesley 








COMM Picea vale meer nae Geeks 15 ‘ 
‘ : == CARP cc ce tdanccnds % 12 
A Day in June — Cain...... 15 Leaning On the Everlasting 
Echoes — Horton............ 12 yo PO eee ee ree 15 
Fog — Christie. vette eee e eee .20 Let Us Rejoice — Howorth... .15 
Hymn to the Night — Cain... .15 Let Us Walk In The Spirit 
Like A Tree — Frank Cookson .15 Rasley — NEW......... .20 
Offering of the Soul — Cain.. .20 Nunc Dimittis and Gloria 
On A Lovely Summer Evening CARMA ewe canaae Caddies .20 
srs OUD Sa at cc'ck cheied ohare org .20 Praise Ye the Lord — Howorth .20 
Oh, To Sea — Eastham...... .20 Sanctus — Bach LuVaas... .12 
Sing Ye Stars of Light — Sing We Merrily Unto God 
RAOQAGY  koisice dc acuclee wens .20 4 NOME Oke chewaccsndwe ees .20 
NOVELTIES TO “HIGHLIGHT” CONCERTS 
The Barn Danre — (SA, SSA, and SATB)..... .20 
The Jolly Farmer — (SSA and SATB)........ 15 
The Scissors Grinder (SSA) eee re vewes 15 
Three Little Maids — (SSA)............200-- .20 











Choice on approval selections promptly sent 
Reference copies furnished upon request 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 
School Music Publishers 
509 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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IN VARIOUS ARRANGEMENTS 


For soles and ensembles fer 
brass or wind instruments 


with piano accompaniment 
By ERIK LEIDZEN 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, MIDNIGHT 


BELLS) SCHON ROSMARIN, RON- 
DINO on e theme of Beethoven 


For Band By ERIK LEIDZEN 


LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 
enc SCHON ROSMARIN 


For Orchestra 
(by verious arrangers) 


LIEBESLEID, LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO 
SCHON 
ROSMARIN, LA GITANA, CAPRICE 
VIENNOIS, THE OLD REFRAIN, TAM. 
BOURIN CHINOIS 


on e tneme of Beethoven 


Choruses 


THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS—SSA 
MIDNIGHT BELLS—SSA end SATB 


Sene to us tor circulars giving fuller 
Geious, bul no mail orders, please 
We do not sel] at retail 


CHARLES FOLEY 
67 West 44 St., New York, 18 
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Continued from page 37) 


thur Warrell, one can be reasonably 
certain that the whole piece will be 
rewarding. See also the ending of 
the Brahms motet, 4 Saving Health. 
And the ending is important from 
the performance standpoint, for it 
is the last chance you will have at 
the audience with that particular 
piece. 

The voicing or scoring provides 
another index to the composer's 
skill. Does he handle his voices so 
that they will be most effective «in 
the dynamic and color contracts 
which the piece offers? Does he ask 
basses to sing low F’s and E-flats 
fortissimo and tenors to start a 
pianissimo phrase on a high note? 
From the practical standpoint the 
chorus will sound better if the deli- 
cate effects are in the lower part of 
the voices and the climaxes are in 
the optimum part of the voices. 
Healey Willan achieves the climax 
of his The Three Kings with a thrill- 
ing succession of consecutive triads 
in the upper part of the voices. 
Another fine example of good voic- 
ing and effective chord spacing is 
found in Hubert Parry’s There Is 
an Old Belief. 

The choral director must study 
the scoring of choral music as care- 
fully as the orchestra conductor ex- 
amines instrumental scoring. Con- 
trasts in color and timbre are as 
important in choral as in instru- 
mental music. Good choral music 
does not use all the voices all the 
time. And, like orchestra music, 
choral music depends for some of its 
richest and most brilliant effects 
upon the doubling of voices. Rus- 
sian church music often employs 
this, as in Oh, Blest Are They 
(Ischaikowsky-Cain), and ‘Tschai- 
kowsky’s Cherubim Song No. 6. 
Noble Cain’s The Music of Life is 
one of many contemporary exam 
ples 

fhe cathedrals of Europe olten 
provided for two or more choirs, 
and some great choral compositions 
jor anuiphonal singing were created 
Gabrielis, Jacobus Gallus, 
Palestrina, Bach, and others, and in 
umes by Charles Wood. 
Fortunate is the school choir which 


by the 
modern 
has the numbers and balance ade 


quate for such works. Directors who 


do not have the necessary vocal 1 





sources can, however, find works for 
a single choir which, through skill 
ful scoring, offer interesting an- 
tiphonal effects. Schuetky’s Emitte 
Spiritum Tuum is always of interest 
to audiences because of its contrasts 
between men’s and women’s voices. 
The same is true of Celtic Hymn 
(Roberton) and Let Thy Holy Pres 
ence (Vschesnokoff). 

Composers may also get a double 
choir effect by using mixed voices in 
varying combinations. In his motet, 
God Comes from His Heaven Today 
(edited by George Howerton), Jo- 
hann Hermann Schein uses several 
interesting combinations. Sometimes 
it is ATIB and again SSAT; at 
other times, SSA answered by TTB. 
Other composers have frequently 
used two vocal lines in octaves, as 
in Forever It Is Meet (Schvedoff), 
where throughout much of the piece 
altos and basses sing one melody 
and sopranos and tenors another. 

Good choral music is not neces- 
sarily complex. Some of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Christmas lit- 
erature are simple—Lo, How a Rose 
(Praetorius) and Gustav Holst’s 
Midwinter, to name but two. One 
of the most pleasing anthems in the 
Russian church literature is at the 
same time the easiest—Praise the 
Name of the Lord, by Ivanoff. A 
junior high school chorus would 
have little trouble with it. 


Simplicity and Variety 


Nor is it necessary that choral 
music present a widely varied har- 
monic scheme to be interesting. The 
Angel’s Song, by Tschesnokoff, is 
built almost entirely upon five 
chords, with A, the tonal center 
of the work, appearing in every 
chord. Yet the piece is not monot- 
onous, because it has variety in 
rhythmic pattern and scoring. An- 
other unusual Russian number con- 
sists of a chant on one tone for a 
solo voice or group with a rather 
simple choral background repeated 
a number of times. Its title is God 
/s with Us, by Kastalsky. 

Some choral directors sidestep the 
fine music of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, believing it to be 
too intricate for high school groups. 
Analysis of such music reveals, how- 
ever, that it is made up of simple 
diatonic patterns, repeated and imi 
tated in the several voices. ‘he notes 
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fol themselves present little difheulty y) 


ill and are practically always in com e 
un fortable range for young voices, for @ oun ation 


tte the masters of polyphony seldom 
est asked voices to sing above or below ee h ° 
Sts the staff. High school people will © 00. Uudsiciands ip 
es. enjoy the challenge of putting § to- 
nn gether the counterpoint of melodies, 
es and especially of rhythms, of such 

pa FOR TEEN-AGERS AND OLDER BEGINNERS 


le The Hodie Christus (Born Today) M LACHLAN 
in of Sweelinck is an instance of these The ac 

et, simple patterns which combine to 

lay form an impressive choral whole. PIANO BOOK 








Jo- While it calls for more range than 
ral most polyphonic music, it is made Price, One Dollar 
1es up of short motives which for the 


at most part merely go up and down MacLACHLAN-AARON THREE Rs 
‘B. the major scale. At one point all 
tly the bases have to do is to sing the PIANO COURSE IN MUSIC 











as scale of B-flat in whole notes. The Books I. Il, I 
ff), time problems are no more challeng- Each, 85 cents Reading, Writing. Rhythm 
ce ing than much modern music played —. 
dy and sung by high school groups. vesaatie aaa tae | wid 

URTH PIANO BOOK | FISH AND MOORE 
es- . ~ eas Price, One Dollar Price, 75 cents 
x Interesting Compositions A foundational work which is inclusive, | 7 
al ‘ simple and practical. The authors have | All the essentials of elementary music 
lit- The musicianship of young sing- crystallized in this course their success- | study are clearly and concisely pre- 
ose exe will be improved by experien ce ful ideas of twenty years experience |_ sented. Valuable for learning notation 
iS : i 3 : - in teaching piano. | and as a basis for first year harmony. 
t's with music which is free in rhythm. 
ne An excellent introduction to music 
he not strictly bound by bar lines is 


he | Tune Thy arse. bs Rowiey, where | G tudant Piano Concerti 


no time signature is indicated and 






































A Lullay, My Liking (Holst), which With 2nd Piano Part or High School Orchestra Accomp. 
ld employs five kinds of meter during CONCERTO in C Mai call ax " 

its course. in ajor. y Howard Kasschau 

The music of our own time be- CONCERTO in F Major by Helen Boykin 

longs in the high school choral 1i- CONCERTO IN Cc Major by Jean Williams 

brary. Interesting harmonic colors CONCERTO - A Minor by Jean Williams 
ral and experience with chromatic lines CONCERTO in F Major by Jean Williams 
ar- can be had in O Bethlehem!, by Dom All Within Third Grade of Technical Difficulty 
he Gregory oe while aa ex- a 
1S th contemporary idioms : 
oe Ce ee ee Each Concerto (With 2nd Po. Pt.) $1.25 

is offered by such compositions as 
a Orchestra Parts Ea. .25 

ter Monotone (Norman Lockwood) and Guan on ceatinien: Mian Fa 50 
ry Evening (Zoltan Kodaly). g : 
ot- And accompanied music should — -_ eminent _ 
in not be overlooked. The choral li- New 
\n- brary should include good examples 
n- of it, and if experienec with orches M 
ia tra accompaniment is possible, so GRADED ELODY STUDIES 
er much the better for the musical life Modern Foundation Material for the Development of 
ed of the chorus. It need hardly be said Touch, Technic and Expression 
od that the accompaniment should sup By T. ROBIN MacLACHLAN 

port and enhance the vocal lines f 

: j Price, 75 cents 

he without obscuring them, and it 
a should be more than a mere dupli EN AY EEE LOE EE EL LEED DLE AEA ALES TS, 
be cation of the parts with an added Copies Obtainable at Your Music Store or from 

bass octave. For accoln yaniment 
ps. ) I 
w- models, turn to Brahms or Bach. SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 
le One of the classic examples of an — MUSIC PUBLISHERS — 
ni accompaniment which supports but RHINEBECK. NEW YORK 
tes also contrasts is Bach’s Jesu, Joy of ~\ f 
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COMPOSITIONS AND 
ARRANGEMENTS BY 
DR. HARRY R. WILSON, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Music, When Soft Voices Die 

SSAA a cappella 
Cuckoo (SSA with round 
tlie Is My Darlin 
SSA ....@r, Wilson 


Wilson 
Wilson 





Un 


Listen, Young Maidens 

Jeunes Fillettes 

SSA Dalayrac-Wilson 
Strike It Up, Tabor 

SSA Weelkes- Wilson 
Tally-Ho! (SAB with round Wilson 
Dedication (SAB Franz-Wilson 
The Cowboy's Meditation 

SAB arr. Wilson 


God Be In My Head (SATB Wilson 


20 Cen Foch 
ZU Cents Lach 


Staahuad 
Ch rr Wha hetal 


MODERN MALE QUARTETS 


Wiarnea ts Vic C v7 OF 
Whoopee-Ti-Yi-Yo onrey I 








I Sing A Little Tenor 
Sidewalks of New York 
If I Had My Way lei 
On The Banks Of The Wabash 


DISTINGUISHED ANTHEMS 
I Am Alpha And Omega 
SAB Stainer-Shackley 
1d Kindly Light (SAB)..Buck-Shackley 
Incline Thine Ear To Me 





SAB Himmel-Shackley 
The King Of Love 
SAB Shelley-Shackley 


Create In Me A Clean Heart 
SATB Smolenoft 
Dawn Of A New Day (SATB)..Shackley 
Consider The Lilies (SATB)... Shackley 
STANDARD CHORAL WORKS 
Two Little Shoes (SATB 
Brother Love (SATB 
Our Glorious America 
SSA, SATB 
ALL ABOVE PUBLICATIONS 20 


On cpproval copies and catalog 
sent upon request 


PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


1657 BROADWAY —N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Mona-Zucca 
Mana-Zucca 
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Man’s Desiring. A more recent ex- 
ample is Holst’s Festival Chime. 
Holst was expert also in providing 
effective accompaniments with but 
a few notes or chords. His setting 
of Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Si- 
lence is a good example of economy 

Katherine K. Davis, in 
her arrangement of As Jt Fell upon 
a Night, provides rhythmic and har- 
monic contrast in the accompani- 
ment she has set against the voices. 
Sometimes the accompaniment adds 
piquancy and humor, as in Living- 
ston Gearhart’s accompaniment fon 
Dry Bones. 

Choral directors need not use in- 
ferior texts. Composers of the past 
and present have set many texts of 
good quality, and the director can 
afford to be particular. Representa- 
tive examples of fine poems, in con- 
temporary choral settings, might in- 
clude Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Winds (Clokey), Go, 
Lovely Rose (Waller-Thiman), and 
Whitman’s To Thee, Old Cause 
(Rov Harris). 

While the examples cited thus far 
been for mixed 
principles outlined apply equally to 
girls’ or men’s voices. In 
girls’ or women’s voices 


of scoring. 


have voices, the 
music fo) 
music {fo} 
the director may look for interesting 
harmonic color, as in the composi- 
tions of Joseph Clokey and Gustav 
Holst. Interesting music 
will also be found in compositions 
or arrangements which distribute 
the melodic interest. (See The Rag- 
gle Taggle Gipsies O, arranged by 
Woodgate, or the Gerrard Williams 
Robin Hood and Little 


for girls 


ve rsion ol 
John. 
Selecting the right music for a 
high school boys’ glee club is a mat 
ter of serious concern to high school 
directors. Much fine music written 
for men has to be excluded because 
of high tenor parts and the existing 
literature which has practical voice 
compass is none too extensive. Here 
again the scoring and the chord po- 
sition of harmonies are particularly 
important. It is well to avoid music 
with many closely spaced chords in 
the low part of the voices, and it !s 
also advisable to go sparingly on 
which 
icism (excepting, of course, barber 


musi¢ uses much chromat 


shop quartets). Crossing of parts 


helps some 
ments in the parts help to keep boys’ 
music alive and interesting. Do not 


and contrasting move 








expect a piece to have full four-part 
chords throughout; it is likely to be 
better music if the scoring provides 
occasionally for unison, two or three 
parts, and if not all the voices 
sing all of the time. 

Do not exclude good unison mu- 
sic from the repertoire. A 
unison song now and then is a de- 
sirable experience for high. school 
singers and also offers program con- 
trasts. For a suggestion, look up 
Non Nobis, Domine (Quilter) or 
The Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare 
(Geoffrey Shaw). 


good 


Selecting and evaluating choral 
music is not a seasonal project to 


be settled quickly a few days before 


the semester opens. It is an ever- 
present responsibility of the choral 
director and the more time and 
thought he can give to it, the better 
his accomplishments are likely to be. 
It he knows his literature and 
chooses with discrimination, he will 
not only provide for the needs of 
music education and program build- 
ing, but he can also have everything 
he needs to build the technique of 
his chorus. Every good piece of 
choral music will be good for some- 
thing in the technical scheme. It 
may help to build tone, to perfect 
articulation, or to sharpen: the ears 
for intonation. It may help to de- 
velop independence in reading and 
following a part. It may be good 
for recreation. Look for its possi- 
bilities and “let the music do the 
work.” 

Keep up with new music as well 
as you can, but do not attach too 
much importance to the copyright 
date. Save some time for digging 
into the mass of music published 
in past years. It will pay rich divi- 
dends in revealing fine music which 
may have been neglected for years. 
A line from a recent advertisement 
can be profitably kept in mind: 
“The ink is never dry on a great 
piece of music.” 





An excellent guide to 
new choral issues 
INDEX TO NEW MUSIC 
1948 Edition 
Obtainable from 
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$1.00 postpaid 
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WETTLAUFER 
(Continued from page 50) 


most administrators, after employing music experts, 
do have a reasonable hands-off policy in regard to 
the job. As long as things go well and are acceptable 
to the students, parents, and community, administra- 
tors seem to be satisfied. 
Chis is the situation in thousands of schools today, 
and is rather the accepted tradition of many years. 
Why not music educators as administrators? Why 
not a former school bandmaster as high school prin- 
cipal or superintendent? Why not a former elemen- 
tary vocal music supervisor as elementary principal? 
Possibly we music teachers are somewhat at fault. 
First, our usual starting job is in a rather small com- 
munity. We have ideas but no experience, and must 
start at the bottom of the educational ladder. In our 
desire to get ahead, we commit ourselves to a seven- 
day week, twenty-four-hour-day schedule, and figura- 
tively tie our hands and feet with promoting new 
ensembles, rehearsing special programs, and devising 
ways and means of expanding our reputation in the 
community. In a few years, or so we argue with our- 
selves, some city system will need a music director, 
and because of the fine results produced by our hard 
work, it will have heard of us. We will be invited to 
apply for the position and, so our daydream goes, we 
will be offered the new position involving less actual 
work and much more pay. The next promotion will 
be to a larger city, and so on and on until retirement 
creeps up and terminates our educational career. 
On the other hand, the regular classroom teacher, 
with the same get-ahead philosophy, attacks the prob- 
lem from another angle. He buys a home in the 
community, and prepares for a siege. Whether or not 
he realizes the fact that being a fine classroom teacher 
will improve his chances for promotion to the ad- 
ministrative staff, the usual attitude (at least in the 
average man teacher) is to increase his earnings, and 
administration is the most natural approach. 


Accordingly, this man secures advanced degrees 
(Master’s and beyond) in administration and super- 
vision, qualifying himself by certification for any 
vacancy in the same school system. He can buy a 
home with reasonable assurance of living out the 
mortgage in the same town, he thinks of the com- 
munity as home, he can accept memberships and 
offices in various community enterprises or clubs, and 
he can settle down like any business or professional 
man of the same place. He need not worry about 
getting ahead through moving to a larger system for 
more money. 

Second, all music teachers live in a world which 
demands perfection. Only 100 per cent in music is 
acceptable; gg per cent is poor. With this standard 
always before him, the personality of the musician 
crops up more often than that of the educator and 
the music teacher is considered “wacky” o1 possibly 
unfit for administrative advancement. [his is despite 
the fact that the music director probably does more 


(Continued on next page) 
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Piano 


KEYBOARD FUNDAMENTALS—A new approach 
to piano playing to acquaint the beginner with the 
fundamentals of reading and playing from the printed 
page. Beatrice Hatton  Fiskesc.c.:...::..cscscsccccccssessasessccece 1.25 


- Instrumental 


THE VERY FIRST VIOLIN BOOK—New and s‘m- 
plified beginner's approach for class or individual 


- instruction, Sariwel. Gardiet.2.c.cc.ccccdeccccsassdeoscecccecwee EF > 


SIX FAMILIAR MELODIES FOR STRING EN- 
SEMBLE—Easy first position. Samuel Gardner. 
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Sing and Play—Crowninshield—Three-fold purpose 
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New Songs and Games—Crowninshield—Songs that 

may be dramatized 1.25 
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adminisrative work than any 
faculty 


actual 


one else on the except the 
high school principal. The mere o1 
and 


appe arance 


ganization, promotion, dire< 


tion ot one concert o1 


of any musical group demands sey 
calls, 


eral telephonc arranging to 


have participants excused = from 


school, arranging for transportation, 
seeing to it that funds are available, 
out. the forms o1 


filling necessary 


appropriation blanks, checking pro 
ra them 
and for 


checking {on 


ams and_ having printed, 


arranging for ushers 


lighting, 


stage 
set-up) and 
possibl« conflicts of dates, and so on. 
All this is in addition to the actual 
teaching preparation in music. 

One necessary qualification of an 
mind 


without this attribute 


administrator is an orderly 
I defy anvone 
school 


level-headed in any 


osition. With the extra time 
and enerev demanded bv county, 


memberships. 


Music 


to keep 
} 
I 


state, and national 
onventions, offices, and duties, it is 
that the rush olf 


the music teacher stands out in bold 


no wondei usual 


elief against the comparative seren- 
tv of the average classroom teacher. 
} 


Third, the teacher 


untavor- 


music some- 


times himself in an 


puts 
able light with his superiors because, 
in his eagerness to do a fine job, he 
makes Most of 
the requests of the music teacher— 


and a 


constant demands. 


day seldom goes by without 


i need for something—are concerned 
with purchasing a new instrument 
O) books 
to put up platforms, asking for early 


dismissal, 


obtaining custodial help 
student checking change 
of schedules of musicians, and other 
which are vital to the 


things success 


of the school music program. ‘These 


are naturally bothersome to the ad- 
minisuators, who have enough with 
just regular school routine to keep 
DUS\ \s 


ers are rarely 


them a result, music teach- 


considered when rc 


placements ol administrative person 


J 


nel are broached. Our ability as mu 


is generally conceded, but 


jittle 


SLCIANS 


bevond that consideration 1s 


I S 
i u 


College or university students, if 


they are at all interested in teach 


ing, usually select a sufficient num 


ber of education courses to meet the 


demands ol stat cerufication in 
their chosen major and minor sub 
JECLS Naturally these are the so 
( Ca Core subject fields, and r¢ 
pyacement Is much Casicy than in 


music. It is the same as advancing 
a winning football coach to an ad 
ministrative detail with a hope that 
the new coach will be able to con 
tinue the fine record. 

It these barriers 
down and many 


were broken 
music teachers be 
gan to apply for and be elected to 
principalships, | am sure that ow 
work, or that of our replacement 
teachers, would at least be better 
understood. If this idea could be 
carried turther, we would soon have 
oul proportionate share of former 
music teachers as executive directors 
of our school svstems, and it seems 


certain that music education would 
reach a new high in real achieve 
ment. How much easier it would be 
to discuss our music problems with 
the 


path, rather than listen to pedantic 


someone who has_ trod same 


generalities on how it is impossible 
to get the funds, help, or coopera- 
tion necessary to care for the daily 
needs of our department. 

One 


vounger 


the 
their 
advanced degrees in administrative 
work rather than in music, thereby 


way to start is to have 


music teachers get 


getting in the preparatory position 
of proper certification. Beyond that 
it is a matter of applying one’s own 
salesmanship and promotion. 

It is true that the assuming ol 
an administrative post would keep 
us from daily contact with all 
phases of music in all our schools, 
but we could give the baton to a 
new, younger, and probably better- 
equipped man or woman; and the 
extra compensation would be finan- 
cial as well as musical. 

I am speaking mostly about small 
towns, since metropolitan areas are 
usually well staffed with directors, 
assistants, and special teachers, and 
some promotion is possible within 
the department. ‘Through the assist- 
ance of local private teachers, much 
of the drudgery of private work is 
Furthermore, most mu- 
sic teachers considered as spe- 
cialists, and their salary is above the 
teachers. In 
thousands of communitics, though, 


climinated. 
are 


usual rate of regulan 
music is still an extra, and not to be 


with 


necessary for entrance to college. 


compared the core subjects 
We must fight for a full recogni- 
music 
level of 


education and attain 
achievement where 


tion of 
the 
music can no longer be denied its 
righthul place in the curriculum, 
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SAMAROFF-STOKOWSKI 


(Continued from page 12) 


outstanding men of the past achieved their greatness 
n spite of, rather than because of, their education. 

The successful university professor today imparts 
knowledge and sees to it that students progress 1 
their work, but his relation to students outside of his 
lectures is rather that of a consultant than of a dog- 
matic intellectual taskmaster. In every department ol 
modern education, the student is expected to find out 
all he can for himself. Hf! he fails, one can be reason 
ably sure he would not have succeeded under the 
old system of having all his knowledge pumped into 
him by a teacher. 

Another question [| usually meet in debating this 
matter is, “In teaching piano, is it not the duty of the 
teacher to pass on the great performance traditions 
of the past?” My answer to that is another question, 
“Which tradition?” 

At the time that I was trying to find myself as an 
independent musician, alter being coached for ten 
vears in Europe (in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna), there 
were three lamous pianists generally regarded as 
Chopin specialists—Paderewski, De Pachmann and 
Gabrilowitsch. 1 knew their playing thoroughly. | 
still possess scores in which I noted the very different 
and very individual way in which each one played 
Chopin. Shall I pass on to my students the Paderewski 
tradition, the De Pachmann tradition, or the Ga- 
brilowitsch tradition? Or shall I pass on the Russian 
tradition as I learned it from Jedliczka, pupil of 
Nicholas and Anton Rubinstein? I could also pass on 
the French tradition of which I had a copious dose 
at the Conservatoire de Paris. That would be rela- 
tively simple, inasmuch as Mr. Cortot has documented 
it in his Chopin editions. 


The truth is that the tradition passed on by any 
teacher is based upon what he was taught, and this 
whole chain of passed on traditions is actually inspired 
either in the beginning or somewhere along the line 
by preference for a particular artist or adherence to 
a certain school. The famous Beethoven players who 
were held up as models to students in Europe at the 
time I was working there were Eugene d’Albert and 
Frederic Lamond. They were as different one from 
the other as Schnabel and Serkin are today. Which 
one can be considered a “‘tradition’’? 


In arguments, | am usually asked at this point, 
‘What do you do with your students?” My reply is, 
I try to lead them straight to the composer.” And 
this is where we come back to our main tople 
accuracy. 

Every child studying the piano must be taught the 
facts of music—the notes and rhythmic values just 
as he is taught a proper posture at the piano, a right 
hand position, the effective use of fingers and wrists, 
and the controlled production of a singing tone. It is 
a long and diflicult business to master the mechanics 
of piano playing, but the inner musical develop 
ment of the student is a far greater problem. 


(Continued on next page) 
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PRACTICAL TWO PART 
SONGS—For changed male 
voices with piano accompani- 
ment. By John S. Fearis. 
Price, 60 cents 
THE IDEAL COLLECTION OF 
THREE PART SONGS—For 
girl's voices by J. S. Fearis. 
Price, 60 cents 
SELECT TRIOS—Chorus col- 
lections for male voices with 
piano accompaniment. Easy 
range. By John S. Fearis. s 
Price, 60 cents rh 
THE HARMONY SINGERS we 
MALE GLEE CLUB—Fifteen 
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The student must learn that lit- 
eral factual accuracy is not enough. 
As he progresses toward the thresh 
old of art he must gradually learn 
the true significance of the facts he 
knows. In 
the simplest piece of music, he must 
have insight into the 


order to re-create even 
gained some 
art of composition. He must realize 
of form without 
musical art 
sMat- 


the importance 
instrumental 
created. A 
tering of knowledge ol a 
ventional] form 


which no 


work can be mere 


few con- 


tvpes of does not 


suffice. The student must be brought 
to realize the various ways in which 
different composers use basic ideas 
of form as tonal structure. He must 
learn the immense importance of the 
phrase shape, the rhythmic pattern, 
the harmonic progression; in short, 
all the tone relationships that give 
meaning to music. 

More than have had a 
talented student win a scholarship 
in my class at Juilliard, playing 
among other things a required Pre- 
lude and Fugue of Bach in the en- 


once I 
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Returun Mail Serice 


The Music Educator who must “shop' for school music 
materials by mail needs E. M. B.'s specialized service. 
He needs to "browse" through a wide variety of material. 
E. M. B.'s liberal approval service gives access to the 
music of all publishers — from one source. 


He needs unusually prompt service — the kind he would 
receive were he to call in person. 
large stock, its specialized mail order procedures, makes 
it possible to ship promptly — in most cases by return mail. 


Everything in School Music 
Choruses, 
Operettas and Cantatas, Text Books and Literature. 


@ Band Music, Orchestra Music, Instrumental Methods, 
Instrumental 


@ Equipment, Supplies and Teaching Helps for every 
Onder by Mail from 


EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, 


E. M. B.'s unusually 


Choral Collections, 


Ensemble Music. 





INC. 


Chicago 3, IIl. 


trance examinations, only to find 
when I posed the question (at a 
first lesson), “What is a fugue?” that 
the student’s knowledge of the torm 
was either vague and incomplete on 
nonexistent. Sometimes I got the an- 
swer, “I had fugue two years ago!” 

In order to inspire in students the 
desire to learn the things necessary 
to the real understanding of a musi- 
cal score, I find it exceedingly valu- 
able to impart (or to review, as the 
case may be) a clear concept of the 
nature and the evolution of West- 
ern art music. Music students in 
general seldom think of the signifi- 
eant fact that Ancient Greece with 
all the glory of its civilization left 
no musical art works in the form 
of composition by known masters. 
It is often startling to these students 
to realize that no equivalent of 
Beethoven is to be found in any 
civilization, ancient or modern, 
other than our own. It brings the 
student’s own relation to our West- 
ern art of music into sharp focus 
if he is made to study the reasons 
for the phenomenon of musical com- 
position in Western civilization, 
particularly three great European 
discoveries without which our musi- 
cal art treasure never could have 
come into being—polyphony, nota- 
tion, and musical forms. It gives the 
student a new respect for the score 
page to get some idea of the de- 
velopment of notation from the 
early neumes onward and to learn 
of all the work, inventiveness, and 
ingenuity that went into the evolu- 
tion of the art of writing down 
music. It opens his eyes to the 
miracle of a modern score in which 
the exact pitch and duration of 
every note can be given by the com- 
poser. 

Let him further realize that in 
the values—and by that I mean not 
only the pitch and duration of every 
note, but the grouping of these notes 
into musical phrases and rhythmic 
patterns, the combinations of tones 
that create harmony and _ tonality, 
the over-all architectural ground 
plan we call form, the dynamic 
gradations, the accents, the effect of 
tempo and fluctuations of tempo 
upon the and character of 
music; in short, all the tone relation- 
ships that give meaning to music— 
in all these values as set down by 
the imprisoned the 
aesthetic and emotional import of 


mood 


composer 1s 
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the music. The task of the inter- 
preter is to find the spirit of the 
music. The recognizable values of 
the score are his clue. 

\ score of Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony is at all times an art 
work. True, it needs to be brought 
to life through re-creation in sound. 
That is the nature of our Western 
musical civilization — creation, — re- 
creation through performance, and 
the experience of the listener in 
hearing the music. Without the 
functioning of the composer, the 
performer, and the listener our 
Western musical civilization would 
have no meaning. Nevertheless, | 
repeat, the score of Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony lying mute on a 
shelf is still an art work. The teacher 
of music must therefore accomplish 
the task of enabling a student to 
recognize the musical symbols on a 
score page as values, to understand 
the significance of these values, and 
to make them sound. It is a long 
and very difficult task. 


Music Values 


In the field of piano playing, the 
physical processes are so complicated 
and difficult that it is easy for stu- 
dent and teacher alike to lose sight 
of the all-important music values. 
And yet it is possible through con- 
stant insistence to achieve the plac- 
ing of equal stress upon the musical 
and the physical problems. I have 
found this to be true even in the 
case of children between the ages of 
ten and fourteen. For example, | 
have a boy student of eleven at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
who, like the older students I have 
mentioned before, had no idea what 
a fugue was, despite the fact he had 
already learned six from Bach's 
Well-Tempered Clavier. I assigned 
him the task of finding out as much 
as he could himself. For this pur- 
pose I gave him that admirable, 
concise little fugue primer of Higgs, 
published by Novello. The child was 
fascinated. His own Bach fugue be 
came a totally different thing to 
him. He began to make discoveries 
in every bar. His playing became 
more and more alive. Whereas he 
had formerly played meaningless 
notes, after his independent voyage 
of discovery, he began to make 
music. At his next lesson he asked 
me where he could find out things 
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about sonatas! Now his whole study 
is based upon “finding things out” 
and discussing them with me. I help 
him by adding to his knowledge ol 
music at each lesson and applying 
what he has learned to whatever 
piece he is studying. His progress 
is astounding, but best ot ail, hi. 
interest in his work is tremendous. 
He may or may not become a great 
concert pianist, but he will certainly 
be the kind of musician and teacher 
we need in the world of music. I had 
the same experience with William 


Kapell, who came to me at the age 
of fourteen. During the seven years 
we worked together he progressed 
day by day toward the point of 
complete musical independence. 
Except in cases where mental limi- 
tations or sheer laziness render suc- 
cess impossible, I believe every stu- 
dent of music can be brought to the 
point of his or her highest possi- 
bilities through an approach that 
calls into play an independent use 
of all his or her existing knowledge 
and mental and musical powers. 
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This, of course, precludes for the 
teacher the easiest way, namely, 
playing for the student and _ permit- 
ting him to work on the basis of 
imitation. It also eliminates the kind 
of coaching which hands out a 
ready-made interpretation of music. 
Such coaching may bring quick and 
even satisfactory results in the study 
of any given piece of music, but 
what about the next piece and all 
those that will present the same 
problems after the teacher and the 
student have parted company? This 
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is, iN my Opinion, one reason why 
so many talented young players win 
contests and make successful debuts 
in carefully coached programs and 
then flounder helplessly as they try 
to find their way to musical inde- 
pendence and, alas, very often dis- 
appear from the scene because they 
are unable to assert themselves as 
musical personalities. 

For the gifted student, capable of 
achieving high artistic results, ac- 
curacy soon takes its rightful place 
in the general scheme of things. He 
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GEORGE BORNOFF’S 


' FINGER PATTERNS 


A METHOD FOR VIOLIN 


At last, here is the violin method acclaimed by music educators 
even before it was in manuscript as the revolution in string 
teaching! NOW AVAILABLE. This first book for one semester 
of 16 lessons introduces spiccato, staccato, double stopping, 
slurring and fingering up to 8th position! 


Ask your music dealer to see a copy 
or write direct to 


V. THOMPSON, 


INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


realizes that he can get nowhere 
without it, but he also realizes that 
factual, literal accuracy brings him 
only to the threshold of art. He 
realizes that the musical values of 
a score must not only be recognized 
and understood; they must be felé 
and interpreted. He realizes that 
once he crosses the threshold where 
art begins, his own imagination, 
capacity for emotion, and musical 
instincts must come into play. He 
realizes that his own musical per- 
sonality will reveal itself no matter 
how closely he adheres to what can 
be found in the score. There is no 
better example of this truth than 
Arturo Toscanini. Above all, the 
student will realize that accuracy in 
the sense of high fidelity to the score 
is not pedantic or drily intellectual 
or academic. It is merely the indis- 
pensable foundation of all artistic 
performance. 

When we read in the critical re- 
views of performances by young 
musicians that they can play modern 
music well but have failed to cap- 
ture the spirit of the classic and 
romantic music, we can attribute 
whatever truth there is in the criti- 
cism to the old system of teaching 
music. In playing classic and roman- 
tic works, the student has hitherto 
done more or less everything he did 
because somebody else did it that 
way. He has been overwhelmed by 
traditions, editions, and inhibitions. 
Other people have done his thinking 
for him, they have directed his feel- 
ing and they have stood between 
him and the composer. 


Re-creation of Music 


In studying a modern score, the 
student is free of all this. He is not 
obsessed by the idea that there is 
some obscure and mysterious mean- 
ing in the music which he cannot 
possibly find until he is forty. He 
approaches the score direct. He finds 
what he seeks because he_ believes 
he can, and he works with a mini- 


mum of outside interference. 
If the student can be made to 
realize that all music can be ap- 


proached in this way, his playing of 
classic and romantic music comes to 
life. High fidelity accuracy is the 
road to such musical independence. 

No one can impart talent, imag- 
ination, or capacity for emotion to 
a student. ‘The final outcome of the 
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work of each young musician will 
depend upon his possession of these 
inborn qualities and the degree to 
which they can be developed. But 
the teacher who succeeds in estab- 
lishing a high standard of accuracy 
in the sense of a real understanding 
of the values of a musical score will 
enable any student to re-create 
music. And we can never forget that 
re-creation of the music—not virtuso 
display, not a vain self-expression at 
the expense of the score, but a true 
bringing to life of music—is the only 
legitimate and important object of 
all performance. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


tically second nature to the real 
musician. Vocal endowment — by 
which I mean a good voice—is essen- 
tial but it is just a start. 

Musicianship cannot be acquired 
suddenly; it requires years of study 
and should be developed at the same 
time that the student is studying 
voice. It can be gained only by 
studying diversified material, prefer- 
ably instrumental music, which not 
only gives a broad general knowl- 
edge of the theory of music, but in- 
directly proves to be the greatest 
value to a singer appearing with 
orchestra and ensembles. 

Practice in choral singing is also 
invaluable to the student and can be 
a godsend financially in helping to 
pay for the many lessons which are 
necessary before he starts on a career 
as an artist. The student gets much- 
needed experience in singing all 
types of music and in sight reading, 
as well as practice in following a 
conductor, without the strain and 
tiring of the voice which would be 
natural if this part of training were 
left until the student was ready to 
emerge as a full-fledged artist. This 
practice may be obtained in the 
chorus of a radio program or in a 
movie theater, and gives the student 
the ability to “come to” in a second 
and present any style of singing that 
the director needs. 

This pays very well because direc- 
tors prefer to pay the members of 
the chorus whose work they know 
rather than to try out new singers, 
who more often than not need more 
than one rehearsal. ‘Che repertoire 
of radio choruses includes not only 
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music of Herbert, Kern, Cole Porter 
and Gershwin, but also every stand- 
ard oratorio and hymn, opera and 
folk song, which gives the singer a 
chance to become familiar with all 
kinds of vocal music. 

Such singing does not interfere 
with the student’s singing lessons 
but augments natural adaptability 
and increases confidence in singing 
all types of music, in addition to 
giving the ease of manner necessary 
before an audience. Most reliable 
vocal teachers encourage their pupils 


to gain experience in this way, and 
any who discourage it should be 
immediately suspected. 

In other words, the old-fashioned 
theory that a singer should never 
appear in public before a formal 
debut, after which experience should 
be gained, is completely obsolete. I 
believe that buyers of singing talent 
are not going to pay artists to learn 
what they are already assumed to 
know, and that experience and rep- 
ertoire are two of the prime requi- 
sites—almost as important as diction 
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in many languages and a correct 
method of voice production. 

Also of vital importance, once the 
student is ready to start singing as 
a soloist, is the willingness to sing 
every possible engagement, no mat- 
ter how unimportant, as though it 
were “the big chance.” No date is 
to be worthy 
of the best that an artist has to give. 


too small to accept ol 


My own career gives ample proof 
of this. There was the time, for in- 
stance, when I was doing a broad- 
cast which I thought was completely 


SACRED 


“With that added touch” 


unimportant, but professional and 
personal pride and integrity made 
me sing my best. 

It happened that Arturo Tosca- 
nini, about to put on an all-Verdi 
program, was seeking a mezzo-so- 
prano soloist. He happened to tune 
in, liked my traced me 
through the studio and invited me 
to sing an audition. As a result I 
have already sung six times unde 
the maestro’s direction. 

In conclusion, I believe that an 
artist should have what I call a sing- 
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ing personality—the ability to con- 
vince an audience, whether on the 
air or in an auditorium, that one 
is enthusiastically singing for the 
sheer joy of singing. This spirit 
conceals the mechanics of artistry 
and allows the listener to concen- 
trate on the music itself. 
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hospitals is as recreation, but if 
other good effects are gained they 
are most welcome. Such effects might 
include improvement in attention, 
maintenance of interest, changes of 
mood, sedation through energy re- 
lease or distraction, socialization, 
and, by creation of sound or the 
playing of instruments, afford a 
medium of achievement and person- 
al happiness to the patient. A mu- 
sical program is indicated for the 
mental hospital. Because so many 
patients will not express a choice it 
must be made for them. The choice 
of music for normal people depends 
upon their educational and environ- 
mental background and _ training. 
The choice for mental patients 
could be the same except that it 
is frequently difficult to elicit from 
the patient, and in such an event 
the hospital musician should have 
recourse to the past social history 
of the patient. In this way patients 
of foreign extractiort could be given 
the music which is more familiar to 
them, because it is generally con- 
sidered that familiar music is more 
enjoyable than bizarre or strange 
melodies. 

In the mental hospital, music may 
and should take one of several 
forms. First and foremost of these 
is the community sing. Patients 
should be gathered in the recreation 
hall and encouraged to sing songs, 
the words of which are supplied to 
them in songbooks or on_ printed 
sheets or on a screen. ‘The hospital 
musician should seek the assistance 
of music-loving patients to encour- 
age other patients to sing. ‘The pro- 
grams of community singing should 
be sufficiently varied and interesting 
to arouse and sustain the attention 
of the maximum number of pa- 
tients. ‘his means the use of simple, 
familiar music — hymns, novelty 
songs, and short songs with simple 
words. ‘The use of smaller groups in 
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choral singing is a step toward the 
eventual use of individual instruc- 
tion, and although the most enthu- 
siastic reports of musicians are gen- 
erally those which concern the re- 
action of one patient to music, the 
musician must remember that the 
goal of all procedures in psychiatric 
hospitals is group or interpersonal 
relations and that individual in- 
struction achieves no final aim un- 
less it can eventually be integrated 
into a group activity. 
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fore submission to the executive 
committee for official sanction. This 
procedure is strictly followed, with 
the result that several widely adver- 
tised teachers are not members of 
N.A. T.S., for the Code of Ethics 
which each applicant must sign is 
a strict one, and every effort is made 
to admit to membership only those 
teachers who are fully qualified. 

In spite of this selective policy, or 
perhaps because of it, the Associa- 
tion has had a rapid and _ steady 
growth and now includes over 850 
of the leading teachers of the coun- 
try. This number is being increased 
every month. Many well-qualified 
teachers are not yet members, but 
it is hoped that N. A. T. S. soon may 
have the names of all the represen- 
tative teachers on its roster. 

There have been many problems 
to solve, but adequate answers seem 
to have been found. One was the 
matter of some regular means of 
communication. Our N. A. T. S. Bul- 
letin, which is published six times 
a year, has served in this capacity. 
In it are all notices to members, re- 
ports of committees, membership 
lists, and all information vital to 
organization life. In addition, a 
regular feature has been articles on 
various phases of voice education, 
written by members. ‘These serve as 
a way of exchanging ideas, and also 
of stimulating discussion. When a 
member is not wholly in agreement 
with any idea thus advanced, he can 
always submit his views to the edi 
tor, and their publication often 
leads to clarification of some im 
portant item of pedagogy. 

to conduct and supervise the al 
fairs of. the organization, N. A. 'T.S. 
has a five-man board of directors; a 
president; two vice presidents; a 
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secretary; a treasurer; a registrar and 
the past-president. Other officers are 
the eight regional governors and the 
twelve representatives-at-large, dis- 
tributed among its eight districts. 
One heartening characteristic of 
voice teachers is that they enjoy get- 
ting together. So, besides the annual 
meeting of the whole Association, 
each district has meetings of its 
own, and, in the larger districts, lo- 
cal groups have even held their 
separate meetings. The Association 


gives the regional officers tull power 
to arrange this and encourages it. 
All these gatherings have contrib- 
uted greatly to understanding and 
good fellowship, while suggestions 
made at such meetings have been 
the inspiration for several projects 
of national scope. 

From the beginning, the purposes 
of N. A. T. S. have been to establish 
and maintain the highest standards 
of ethical principles and practices in 
the profession and the highest pos- 
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sible standards of competence, and 
to conduct research and disseminate 
information. In other words, every 
member should become a_ better 
teacher in every way through this 
association with his colleagues. 

As a long step toward the accom- 
plishment of this aim, the first proj- 
ect of the Association was the dis- 
cussion and preparation of a paper 
on fundamentals, “Training the Vo- 
cal Instrument, a Statement of Laws 
and Precepts Upon Which Vocal 


Pedagogy May Be Based.” This 
statement was officially adopted and 
printed in May 1946. It has had 
wide distribution and is important 
evidence of the growing agreement 
among teachers regarding basic pr in- 
ciples of voice training. It is inter- 
esting to note that the members, 
while agreeing on principles, were 
also willing to agree that the meth- 
ods and devices used in their ap- 
plication might well vary. 

Many other projects concerning 
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both teacher and pupil are now in 
the hands of competent committees. 
One important paper, soon to be 
made available, concerns the educa- 
tional requirements for a_ vocal 
teacher. When it is ready, the report 
will set forth the entrance require- 
ments to the profession, and cer- 
tainly will help to establish stand- 
ards. 

From December 31, 1947, through 
January 2, 1948, N.A.T.S. held 
in Boston a fourth birthday party, 
officially known as its annual con- 
vention. An outstandingly successful 
meeting, it gave evidence that the 


-young Association has the strength, 


spirit, and will to grow into splen- 
did maturity. 

The convention was marked by a 
large attendance from twenty-four 
different states—from Washington 
and Oregon to New England; from 
New York to Georgia and the Caro- 
linas; from Louisiana and Texas to 
Minnesota. There were many inter- 
esting meetings and discussions, in- 
cluding voice forums and _ clinics, 
and plenty of informal gatherings 
as well, all of them profitable and 
enjoyable. , 

Those who frequent conventions 
often become somewhat matter of 
fact about the proceedings. This atti- 
tude was conspicuous by its absence 
at our gatherings. Anyone present 
must have felt and been affected by 
the spirit of good fellowship and 
enthusiastic cooperation that pre- 
vailed. It was more like a class re- 
union than a convention. Members 
went out of their way to meet their 
colleagues from other sections of the 
country, and exchange views and ex- 
periences. 

The friendly, vital spirit of the 
members certainly is one of N. A. 
T.S.’s most valuable assets. The 
founder-organizations have been for- 
tunate in possessing it, and to see 
it flourishing in the new Asgocia- 
tion they created gives them the 
pride and satisfaction of all fond 
parents. As long as this spirit exists, 
N.A.'T.S. will continue to grow 
and acquire the strength and wis- 
dom to carry on the program it has 
laid out for itself. 

The Association desires to place 
the voice-teaching profession in its 
rightful position as a leader among 
those professions which minister to 
the needs of society. Basically its 
members teach voice education, 
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which is much broader than just the 
training of prima donnas. 

It desires to increase the knowl- 
edge and ability of its members; to 
make them more helpful to the 
students who come to them; and in 
general to bring order into the pro- 
fession. 

Despite the criticism leveled at 
voice teachers, because of the acts 
of some who have called themselves 
by that name, it is a fact that hun- 
dreds of able teachers throughout 
the country are doing a_ sound, 
praiseworthy job in their chosen 
field. When these latter unite for 
cooperative work of such _ broad 
scope as has been undertaken under 
the N.A.T.S. banner, some very 
worth-while and permanent results 
will be achieved. 

When these are evident to the 
general public, and the voice stu- 
dent supplements his answer to the 
question “Who is your teacher?” 
with, “He (or she) is a member of 
N. A. T. S.,” we hope that the ques- 
tioner will be assured that the 
student is under the instruction of a 
capable, conscientious, and ethical 
teacher. If the teacher proves not to 
fit that description, N. A. T. S. 
wants to know it. 
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make money from a successful pro- 
duction, as a writer or a playwright 
can, for performance fees for even 
the most extended works are so 
small as to represent little more 
than token payments. He can’t sell 
his scores to enthusiastic amateurs, 
as painters sell their paintings. If 
he is commissioned to write music, 
the amount he is paid will probably 
be inadequate, compared to the time 
he spends on it, and this is to be 
expected, for it is not the commis- 
sioner’s fault that a ‘half hour of 
music which he purchases for a 
thousand or two thousand dollars 
takes the composer many months to 
produce. An established composer 
can join ASCAP and realize sub- 
stantial benefits from his member- 
ship, but hardly enough to live on. 
As far as receipts from publishing 
houses go, the serious composer of 
today cannot hope to duplicate the 
earnings of a nineteenth century 
composer such as Brahms, who could 
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publish the highest order of cham- 
ber, piano, and vocal music and 
have it eagerly bought by a large 
number of amateurs of a high level 
of musical appreciation and _ train- 
ing. In America today the published 
works which sell best are not too 
difficult pieces for piano, chorus, 
school instrumental groups, and the 
like. These fields do not attract the 
best efforts of most of our composers, 
who, in this age of the rise of the 
orchestra and the decline of cham- 
ber groups, express themselves more 
often in symphonic works which rep- 
resent the least possible appeal to 


publishers. A composer may, of 
course, be honored by an invitation 
to Hollywood, but Hollywood has a 
way of devouring the artists it hires, 
and a man like Aaron Copland is a 
distinguished exception among a 
number of promising talents which 
have been buried there. 

The composer, then, is still as 
much in need of patronage as he 
ever was. Since he must have it to 
exist, what substitute is to be found 
for the patrons of the past? The an- 
swer is that this vital function is 
being assumed here by the music de- 
partments of colleges and universi- 
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ties, or by schools of music attached 
to these institutions. Many of the 
most distinguished composers in the 
country have become integral parts 
of these departments; the names of 
Hanson, Harris, Hindemith, Mil- 
haud, Randall Thompson, Piston, 
and Schoenberg are some of the best 
known. Obviously, men of this cal- 
ibre have found their way into col- 
lege music departments, and have 
stayed there, because they find them- 
selves in the right place. The Amer- 
ican college department, properly 
organized, truly seems to furnish 
the composer with an ideal patron. 
It gives him all the advantages of 
the older European systems of pro- 
tection, free from the restrictions 
sometimes found in the latter. He is 
made secure economically. He has 
time to compose, for college adminis- 
trators tend to view his composition 
as they do other faculty research, as 
a valuable and necessary function, 
capable of bringing distinction to 
his department, which should be 
encouraged and not impaired by 
loading him with a too heavy teach- 
ing schedule. His teaching in such 
a department can be, and should be, 
a continual source of clarification, 
growth, and stimulation of his own 
creative work. There is no restric- 
tion whatever on his output—he may 
write whatever he likes, religious or 
secular, without regard to commer- 
cial possibilities or to the pleasing of 
wealthy patrons. Not infrequently 
he has the advantage of choral and 
instrumental groups associated with 
his department which are available 
for performance of his works. It is 
difficult to see how a composer could 
be placed in a better situation than 
in a properly organized college mu- 
sic department. 

But the college department’s serv- 
ice to the composer does not end 
here. It makes it possible for the 
composer-faculty member to func- 
tion efficiently in another vital way, 
as the teacher and guide of those 
who wish to become composers in 
their turn, and this brings us to the 
other basic need of the composer al- 
ready mentioned—that of highly 
specialized training. An examination 
of the formative years of significant 
composers of the past quickly brings 
home the importance in their devel- 
opment of proper artistic guidance. 
There is no one better fitted to guide 
the embryonic composer than the 





We Think Hector 


Would Be Pleased! 


Y... and Johannes too. 
And Wolfgang, and Ludwig, and 
C.P.E. When they wrote their wind 
and brass compositions they couldn’t 
have been thinking of libraries and 
musicologists. They were writing for 
people to play and, we imagine, for 
young people to play. 


So we think Hector, and Wolfgang, 
Ludwig, Johannes, and C.P.E. all 
would be overjoyed to see how stu- 
dents in this country are playing their 
music today—in the new editions that 
Mercury has been issuing the last 
year or so. 


Privately, we're pleased that critics, 
educators, and students have given 
such a rousing reception to our pro- 
gram. You'll be pleased too when you 
use these Mercury publications. 


Here is great music for band—for 
brass instruments—for woodwind in- 
struments written to be played and 
enjoyed by instrumentalists  every- 
where. .. . 


For instance, for Band, you should see 
Hector Berlioz’ Grand Symphony for 
Band of which the second movement 
(Recitative and Prayer) and the third 
movement (Apotheosis) are now in 
print. The Recitative and Prayer is 
also available for Trombone Solo and 
Piano. We’ve other Band works by 
great masters in preparation, too. But 
if small ensembles are your specialty 
the latest off the press is C. P. E. 
Bach’s 2 Duets for Clarinets. Then 
there are the 12 Etudes for Trumpet 
that hardly anyone knew Johannes 
Brahms had written until Mercury 
discovered them. Or see some typical 
Mercury editions of fine music for 
woodwind and brass like Mozart's 
Adagio in Bb, Monteverdi’s Suite, 
and Rondino in Eb by Ludwig Von 
Beethoven. And for music that is 80 
easy it is almost for beginning players 
discover Five Little Duets by Franz 
Schubert. We don’t have room here 
to name everything but you'll find 
these and more in our listings. Drop 
us a card and we'll send you a catalog 
that is really exciting reading. We 
haven’t mentioned prices because they 
are in the usual range—it’s the music 
that’s outstanding. 


Join Hector, Wolfgang, Ludwig, and 
C.P.E. You'll enjoy their music pub- 
lished just West of Central Park—at 
45 West 63rd Street, to be exact—in 
New York by the Mercury Music Cor- 


poration. 
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teacher who is himself composing, 
and who is thereby kept sensitive to 
the aesthetic problems of his art and 
prevented from falling into the cut- 
and-dried sort of teaching which in- 
variably alienates the good compo- 
sition pupil. 

Outside of the college department, 
the young person who wants to com- 
pose stands little chance of finding 
proper teaching, unless he has the 
rare good luck to become the pupil 
of a fine teacher in a fine conserv- 
atory. He is likely, rather, to go to 
the first teacher casually recom- 
mended to him, stay with him be- 
cause he finds him personable, waste 
his time and money, and end in 
frustration. To become a composer 
requires not only talent and desire 
but also a long, integrated, concen- 
traded period of study under a 
teacher who knows his business, and 
good composition teachers are far 
from numerous. The college depart- 
ments are placing good composition 
teachers where they can be reached 
by promising pupils, pupils to whom 
these teachers would probably not 
be accessible otherwise. Further- 
more, the first-year theory classes in 
the well-organized music depart- 
ments not only give a basic founda- 
tion for the study of composition; 
they also act frequently as the means 
of finding those potential talents 
equipped to go on to advanced com- 
position work. These classes nowa- 
days tend to be large, and a fresh- 
man harmony class of fifty or so is 
bound to have exciting possibilities 
—probably as many as or more than 
there are to be found among the 
limited number of composition pu- 
pils in a conservatory. This is in- 
dicated by the stiff competition 
which the college departments are 
beginning to give to the conserva- 
tories in the production of able 
young composers. 

More and more college students 
are electing music courses or major- 
ing in music; a reflection both of the 
great increase of music in the schools 
and of the expansion and _ better- 
ment of the college departments 
themselves. To find and develop the 
composition talent among all these 
young people is a task for which the 
modern department is very well fit- 
ted, and in this way it is operating 
as a patron of composition which 
seems better able to screen a sizable 
number of each generation for po- 
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tential composers than the old 
European systems of patronage, in 
which so often promising young 
talents were found more or less by 
chance, came to the notice of 
wealthy or influential persons, and 
were dependent on the _latters’ 
bounty for education. 

America is a musical nation, full 
of talent. Some of its finest compo- 
sition potential has for years been 
going into Tin-Pan Alley—it had 
nowhere else to go. The modern 
college department should be able 
to attract more and more of this 
country’s composer talent to itself, 
give it proper training in compo- 
sition, and, which is so important, 
accompany this training with the 
general cultural background so vital 
to the fully developed artist. The 
magnificent achievement of Gersh- 
win, the only one of the Tin-Pan 
Alley composers who was able to 
lift himself into the ranks of serious 
composers, makes it exciting to con- 
template what the college depart- 
ment may do in the future by bring- 
ing the best training within the 
reach of a large number of potential 
composers. 

The college department thus com- 
pletes a cycle. It offers a splendid 
means of discovering and training 
the composer. And, as the composer 
matures, it provides him with the 
means to function as a creative art- 
ist. This is certainly patronage of 
the highest and most efficient kind, 
a logical outcome of our social 
structure, which is bound to make 
itself felt by its enrichment of Amer- 
ica’s musical culture. 
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name in the way he would have 
wished most to have it perpetuated— 
by smoothing the road for at least 
one mature young pianist. But again 
it should be emphasized that the 
winner must meet the requirements 


set by the Fund. As Vladimir Horo-. 


witz, Fund president, stated in a 
radio address recently, ‘““The winner 
has the confidence of knowing he is 
acclaimed because he came up to the 
highest possible standards; that he 
was chosen above all other contest- 
ants because of intrinsic excellence, 
and not merely by comparative 
standards.” 


A CHECK LIST OF 
IMPORTANT PIANO 
TEACHING MATERIAL 


“ 
TUNEFUL TECHNIC 


The prime factor stressed is the forming 
of correct habits and the book is planned 
so that the motor actions and physical 
movements are made easy, yet lead to 
a definite end. 

Grades 2 and 3 75¢ 


GREAT MASTERS 


Compiled and edited by David Hirschberg 


A stellar collection of easy original 
classics—some little known, some fa- 
miliar favorites. 

Grade 2 75c¢ 


A STUDENT'S TREASURY 
OF MENDELSSOHN 


Vol. I—Songs Without Words 


From the 48 Songs Without Words Irwin 
Freundlich of the Juilliard piano depart- 
ment has selected the 23 in common use 
providing an economical package of 


essential music. 
75¢ 


GREAT MUSIC 


For the first time, a group of experts 
have here compiled a book that cor- 
relates music, history and art. These 
classics are in their original, of course. 
Grade 3 $1.00 


A TREASURY OF 
EASY CLASSICS 


This collection of easy piano music by 
the great masters has been compiled on 
the basis of a questionnaire submitted 


to 6,521 active piano teachers. The sur- 


vey revealed which of the original 

piano classics were considered indispens- 

able as an introduction to great music. 
Grades 2-3 $1.00 


A FIRST HAYDN BOOK 
(Memories of Old Vienna) 


Never Before Published in this Country 


A FIND in the early classics—12 easy 
original Haydns that rank with the 
simple compositions of Bach in intro- 
ducing the student to the masters. 
Grades 2-3 75¢ 


Send for complete, free catalog 


Teritage 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
49 W. 63rd St., New York 23 
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New 
BAND MUSIC 


Gust Released 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


March, oon. and % meter arrange- 


ment—Mildr —Arr. by Charles 
Lee Hill. ‘ull Band $1.00 
(The familiar “Happy Birthday to 
You” song—used all through the 


year. Get this finely arranged stand- 
ard.) First time published for band. 


HIGHLANDER 


March—Irons.............Full Band $1.00 
(Written for the Highlander Festival 
Celebration — 1948, Dallas, Texas.) 


TO THE PIONEERS 


Overture—Simmons 
Full Band $4.00—Sym. Band $6.00 
(A fine Class C overture.) 


SUMMER MEMORIES 


Overture—Clair W. Johnson 

Full Band $4.00—Sym. Band $6.00 
(Another melodious overture by this 
well known composer.) 


RHUMBANA 


Simmons 

Full Band $3.00—Sym. Band $4.00 

(A new rhumba that is fairly easy, 

and which will please you, your 
and the audience.) 


CONCERTO for a ONE- 
ARMED PAPERHANGER 


Novelty—Schlabach 
Full Band $2.50—Sym. Band $3.50 
(Taking the country by storm. — 
this intended “corny” novelty and 
pick your audience up out of the 
aisles!) 

a 


RECENT BAND PUBLICATIONS 


PRAIRIE JUMP 
Full Band $1.00 

SWINGING ON THE RANGE 

TE iiicicintocnnccat a Bene §1.00 
WHEN THE WORK’'S ALL DONE 
THIS FALL 

FUE no nceneniniiicieceed OC Band §i.00 
TIRCIS OVERTURE 

Senee-Chidester 

Full Band $4.00—Sym. Band $6.00 

(On Texas Required Contest List) 
CARNIVAL 

March—Mesang.........Full Band $1.00 
MARCH SHERWOOD 

Milligan..mnnnneFUll Band $1.00 
TEXAS TECH ON PARADE 

March—Chenette.....Full Band $1.00 
OH YOU BASKETBALL 

March Novelty—Chenette 
Full Band $1.00 


Visit our display at the National Music 
Educators Conference in Detroit, April 
19-22, and see these compositions. Also 
new publications of all publishers in a 
variety of classifications. 


SOUTHERN 
MUSIC COMPANY 


830 EAST HOUSTON STREET 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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culture, defending it from inner de- 
cline and outer disruption. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
only ground for our authority is the 
love for us and for our work, and if 
this were absent all else would be 
futility and emptiness however well 
we might be “armed” with knowl- 
edge and skill. 

For such love to be able to arise 
it is necessary, first of all, that we 
ourselves do not merely smoulder, 
but keep aflame with love for that 
which we serve and those whom we 
serve—for living art and living men. 
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foremost morning papers, I was as- 
tonished to find that the critic on 
one paper pulled out all the stops 
in reaching for laudatory adjectives, 
while the critic on the other paper 
heard it as I did, and simply tore 
the concert to pieces. His comment 
was terse and to the point. He im- 
plied “Miss Blank gave a recital at 
Town Hall last night. Why?” 

This contradiction should not dis- 
concert the music lover. It has hap- 
pened throughout history of critic- 
ism. And by the same token, history 
has shown that over a period of time 
both the press and the public arrive 
at an accurate and fairly unanimous 
estimate of an artist. A sincere artist 
knows whether or not adverse criti- 
cism is merited. If he feels that the 
critic has misinterpreted his offering 
he should stick to his guns. 

The creator and the performer 
should bear in mind that the public 
has the best record in picking the 
good from the bad. The untutored 
man, unaware of the technicalities 
of a performance, is the one who, in 
the long run, has the last word on 
music’s acceptability. 

This cultural renaissance through 
which we are passing is helping this 
man to understand more and more 
the whys and wherefores of his likes 
and dislikes. Even though culture 
has had to creep up on him, even 
though he is one of those about 
whom sophisticates used to sneer, 
“Oh, he’s not a musician, of course; 


BEST SELLERS 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


LET US BREAK BREAD TOGETHER 
Sung by Marian Anderson. Arran 
by William Lawrence; Solo—(High, 
man, and Low); Chorus — (for 


THEY LED MY LORD AWAY—Sung 
by Todd Duncan. Arranged by Wil- 
liam Lawrence; Solo, Medium Voice. 


ROLL JORDAN ROLL—<Arranged by 
William Lawrence. Chorus—SATB., 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 


A WONDERFUL WORLD 
CR OE CR) cedcscics Delibes-Harts 
WITH —— OF JOY 
(BA. oF GAB) ..c- veces H. L. Harts 
HOLIDAY SONG BOOK F 
(Unison) .ccccccesccocs Ethel Kemis 
For elementary grades. Songs for 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
day, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s Day, 
Flag Day, Hallowee’n, Thanksgiving, 
etc. 


PRAYER (Hansel and Gretel) (2 Ves) 
Humperdinck-Currie. 


AS TORRENTS IN SUMMER (SSA) 
Bigar- Harts. 


: OPERETTAS 
LET’S GET bg a ge (Unison) 
Fr. D. Lord, S. J., A musical foot- 
( 
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note to history ‘in one act and 
several scenes. 


MARY, MARY (Unison) Fr. D. Lord, 
S. J., Musical comedy in 2 acts. 


CONCERT CHORUSES 


TE DEUM (SATB) ...... Flor Peeters 
(Lord God We Praise Thee) 


TE DEUM (TTB)........ Flor Peeters 
(Lord God We Praise Thee) 


GO FORTH MY HEART (TTBB) 
Arr. by Lundquist. 


OUR COUNTRY (TTBB) H. L. Harts 
STARS OF GLORY (SATB) Irish-Gove. 


THE WAYSIDE SHRINE (SATB) 
Rowlands. 


PIANO MUSIC 


MY FIRST HYMNAL ...Ada Richter 
Catholic Hymns for beginners. 


COLLECTIONS 


MOUNT MARY MOTET BOOK 
(Cloth—275 pp—Accompaniment Edi- 
tion.) 

(Plastic Spiral Binding — Singers 

Hdition) 


















111 Compositions, for 2, 3 or 4 
BHqual Voices. Latin text. 


SECUNDA ANTHOLOGIA VOCALIS 
Ravanello. For three equal voices. 
Latin text 


HEBREW CHANTS 
Arr. by Braslaveky. For SATB 
Voices. Hebrew texts, Traditional 

and Babylonian melodies. 





Published by 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY C0. 


45 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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he just knows what he likes,” he is 
the man, whose judgment en masse, 
has prevailed. And today his collec- 
tive judgment is better than before. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


stage. They are more subtle in their 
nuances, less obvious in their for- 
tisimos and pianissimos and, in 
general, better musicians. Years ago 
rehearsals cost nothing, and by per- 
severance even the dumbest singer 
could eventually get the score into 
his head. There are hardly any re- 
hearsals nowadays, and a singer with 
voice alone gets nowhere. He must 
have brains. 

For purely economical reasons, 
opera houses are larger than they 
used to be. And this is unfortunate, 
because the singer on the market 
today is generally incapable of cop- 
ing successfully with a big hall. But 
I definitely fee] that, on the whole, 
the standards of most singers have 
risen tremendously and that we can 
look toward the future with con- 
fidence and optimism. 
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consideration. He was primarily in- 
terested in publications released in 
the last few months. He also claimed 
that the materials were too difficult 
for his group. Wishing to be of 
assistance, I questioned him further 
about what type of organization 
he had—whether it was a professional 
group, a semiprofessional group, a 
community symphony orchestra, or 
a high school instrumental ensemble. 
To this he replied that it made no 
difference. He was interested in mu- 
sic for a symphony orchestra and 
that was that. After talking’ with 
him for a few minutes I was able to 
find out that what he really wanted 
was new music for his junior high 
school orchestra! 

The music publishing industry 
has been working hand in hand 
with the educational organizations 
of the nation to achieve the goal set 
up by the Music Educators National 
Conference—“‘Music for Every Child 
and Every Child for Music.” Realiz- 
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ing that the strength of a music 
program hinges to a great extent on 
the quality of music used and that 
he is the controlling agent in its 
publication, the music publisher has 
endeavored to create and manufac- 
ture the best possible materials for 
the music education of our youth. 
He has procured the services of com- 
petent editors, men well equipped 
to cope with school problems. He 
has created an interest on the part 
of competent composers to write for 
school groups. He has established 
departments in his business to assist 
the teacher in selecting the proper 
materials for his needs and has con- 
tributed materials for clinics and 
festivals. Last but not least, he has 
been and will always be ready to ex- 
hibit his materials at educational 
gatherings. 

From time to time I have won- 
dered how much attention the music 
educator gives to the materials ex- 
hibited at an educational confer- 
ence. I would say not half enough, 
not because of lack of interest in 
what publishers have to show, but 
because of a lack of time owing to 
conflicting events in overcrowded 
programs. The teacher, after all, has 
traveled hundreds of miles -at his 
own expense to see and hear new 
ideas tried out. It is therefore the 
logical thing for him to attend as 
many meetings as possible, leaving 
perhaps an hour or so to browse 
around the exhibits. But how far 
does an hour carry one in exhibits 
as large as those usually held in con- 
junction with the Music Educators 
National Conference? Not very far. 

Knowing that the musical mer- 
chandise displayed at an exhibit is of 
greater value to a teacher than some 
of the sessions on subjects far re- 
moved from his immediate field of 
endeavor, I wonder whether it 
would not be more profitable for 
him to allot more time to examine 
materials more carefully. After all, 
will the new ideas that he may be 
able to pick up at meetings be 
worth very much to him unless he 
is able to find worth-while music to 
go with them? Where will he be 
able to find these publications if not 
at an exhibit where the products of 
all the leading publishers are 


concentrated in one place? Where 
else might he be able to procure 
the assistance of so many special- 
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School Material 


INCREASE YOUR STUDENTS’ 
SIGHT-READING ABILITY 
WITH THESE 
ENJOYABLE BOOKS! 

6 
KEEP ON PLAYING 
Practical for Solos, Duets, Trios, Quar- 
tets, etc, up to Full Band and Or- 
chestra. Arranged in four parts, as for 
voices. Can also be used for accom- 
panying 24 numbers in the Song Book 
Keep On Singing. Edited and ar- 
ranged by DR. IRVING CHEYETTE, 

Teachers College, Indiana, Penn. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Melody Parts 2nd Parts 
1-Solo Violin (Oboe) 7—Violin 
2-Solo Flute (Piccolo) 8-Bb Clarinet 
3-Solo Bb Clarinet 9-Bb Trumpet (Cor.) 
4-Solo Eb AltoSax 10-Eb Horn 
(Eb Clarinet) 11-F Horn 
5-Solo Bb Cornet) 12-Eb Alto Sax. 
(Bar. treble) 13-Trombone 
6-Solo Baritone, B.C. (Bar., Cello) 
(Trombone) (Basscon) 
(Cello, Bassoon) 4th Parts 
3rd Parts 22-Violoncello 
14-Violin 23-String Bass 
15-Viola 24—Bassoon 
16—-Oboe 25—Eb Baritone Sax. 
17-Eb Horn 26-Trombone 
(Eb Alto Clar.) (Baritone) 
18-F Horn 27-Tuba 
13-Bb Tenor Sax. 28-Bb Clarinet 
20-Trombone (Bass Clarinet) 
(Bar., Cello) 29—Percussion 
(Bassoon) 30-Piano, Cond. 
21-Bb Clarinet (Accordion) 
Bb Cornet) 


Piano (or Accordion) 75 cents 
Other 29 Books, Fach 40 cents 


EIGHT SERENADES 
A pleasure to play, and a pleasure to 
hear. Published in three editions: Violin 
or Flute; Clarinet or Tenor Saxophone; 
Trumpet or Comet—All with piano ac- 
companiment. Edited by BERT REIS- 
FELD. 
CONTENTS 


Victor Herbert’sSerenade Drdla‘sSerenade 
Moszkowski'sS de Mozart’sS di 

AmericanSerenade Mascagni‘s Serenade 
Haydn’sSerenade Grieg’sFrenchSerenade 


Price 60 cents Each Volume 


_ OLD TIME DANCES 
The Pioneer Couection of Quadrilles, 
Lancers, Polkas, Gavottes, Minuets, 
etc. Including Henry Ford's Famous 
Dance Favorites. Arranged by W.'C. 
POLLA. 





INSTRUMENTATION 
lst Violin Trumpet 
2nd Violin Trombone 
Cello Flute 
Bass Clarinet 
Drums Ist Eb Alto Sax. 
Piano Accom. 2nd Bb Tenor Sax. 
3rd Eb Alto Sax. 


Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents 
Other parts, 60 cents each 


On approval coples and catalog 
sent upon request 


* 
PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


1657 BROADWAY —N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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YOURSELF 
TO PLAY THE PIANO 


by LORENE McCLINTOCK 


,¥™ only self-teaching book 
which emphasizes learning how to play 
the piano by sight reading. Can be used 
by students working alone, or to sup- 
plement work with a teacher. Specially 
designed key blocks and keyboard con- 
cealer, included with the book, imple- 
ment this pre-tested method. (Miss 
McClintock has worked with great 
success with disabled veterans). Music 
for 23 piano pieces is included. 


Paper, $3.00 * Cloth, $5.00 


THE ASCAP 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY of 

COMPOSERS 
AUTHORS and 


PUBLISHERS 
Edited by DANIEL 1. McNAMARA 
Head of Biography Dept. of ASCAP 
Biographical data, addresses and list 
of works of every past, and present 
members of ASCAP. The only defini- 


tive reference on modern musicians. 
$5.00 


- WRITE US FOR 
DISCOUNT SCALES 


432 FOURTH AVENUE 











Order 
The 1948 Edition of the 


INDEX TO NEW MUSIC 
Classified listing of more than 4000 
publications issued by over 100 
American publishers during 1947 

THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 














ists in solving his music mate- 
rial problems? (The word “special- 
ists” has been used advisedly because 
the personnel of the educational de- 
partments of most leading music 
publishing houses are made up of 
people thoroughly familiar with 
school problems, most of them 
having been music supervisors or 
teachers.) 

The educational representative is 
always ready to help solve the teach- 
ter’s problem. He is at exhibits not 
to guard his materials but rather to 
assist the customer in supplying 
his needs. The music publisher con- 
siders himself an integral part of the 
educational set-up, and rightly so, 
for he is in business to: produce and 
distribute to teachers the tools with 
which they in turn develop and sell 
music in the community. 
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performance. These groups are often 
used to fill in on hospital radio 
programs, entertainment programs, 
and other activities. Ward and com- 
munity sings, concerts, and recitals, 
request programs, and music quizzes 
are a valuable and direct way of 
encouraging patients to further par- 
ticipation in other types of hospital 
music activities. Instrumental, vocal, 
and creative music instruction per- 
mits patients a rich and varied 
range of musical experience. Begin- 
ning students as well as those pa- 
tients who have had previous mus- 
ical training may receive equal 
benefits in a planned music instruc- 
tion program. 

In addition to special music activ- 
ities requested by medical author- 
ities for the treatment of individual 
patients, music activities organized 
primarily for purposes of recreation 
are in demand by attending phy- 
sicians; for example, participation in 
a glee club or attendance at request 
programs is often requested by med- 
ical authorities. Music instruction 
has proved to be a flexible medium 
of music participation, well suited 
to the needs of the medical program 
on an individual prescription basis. 
Listening groups (such as music 
appreciation) are used by medical 
authorities both for purposes of rec- 
reation and for the treatment of in- 
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dividual patients. The VA Hospital 
at Lyons, New Jersey (NP) reports 
that the medical staff refer patients 
to the music section for individual 
instruction in band instruments and 
piano. Because only one music tech- 
nician is on the staff at this hospital 
to which a large number of patients 
are referred, volunteers are also used 
for music instruction requested by 
medical authorities. The VA Hos- 
pital at Topeka, Kansas (GM) re- 
ports that 50 per cent of music stalt 
hours are devoted to music activi- 
ties requested by medical authorities 
with another 10 per cent devoted to 
music research projects carried on 
jointly with the medical staff. The 
remainder of the staff hours are 
devoted to other phases of the music 
program. The VA Hospital at Palo 
Alto, California (NP) has added 
special activities in music and color 
research, expanding the prescribed 
phases of the music program. 

Music in hydrotherapy is utilized 
in a number of hospitals. St. Cloud, 
Minnesota (NP) reports that hyper- 
active patients react favorably to 
music combined with hydrotherapy. 
It is further stated that music in 
combination with hydrotherapy has 
proved more effective in quieting 
disturbed patients than continuous 
tub baths or wet packs alone. 

Music activities adapted for use 
with blind patients are being devel- 
oped in a special phase of the over- 


all music program in the VA. 
Through volunteer agencies and 
public libraries throughout the 


country, published and _ recorded 
music in Braille is available for use 
by blind patients. In order to sup- 
plement these sources, however, it is 
planned to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of music in Braille designed for 
specific VA hospital uses. 

Music trainee projects have been 
set up at hospitals in close coopera- 
tion with adjacent music schools, 
colleges, and universities. Students 
enrolled in courses in hospital mu- 
sic at a college or university receive 
credit from the school in return for 
direct participation in the music 
program at a VA hospital. The 
length of stay or internship at the 
hospital is predetermined, and a 
fixed minimum number of weeks is 
mutually agreed upon. As a result 
of such projects, students receive the 
benefit and experience of working 
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directly with patients in a hospital 
and, in turn, are able to contribute 
valuable services to patients, group 
and individual. Working in coopera- 
tion with Chicago Musical College, 
the VA Hospital at Downey, Illinois 
(NP) now has a project of this kind 
in progress and the Department of 
Music at the University of Kansas 
has submitted such a project to the 
VA for approval. After the project 
is cleared, it will be put in operation 
at the VA Hospital in Topeka, 
(GM). 


Important Contributions 


The importance of volunteer 
work in the program cannot be 
overestimated. The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, through its 
Recording and Transcription Fund, 
has been able to offer professional 
assistance through concerts and mu- 
sic entertainment. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs has done 
important work through volunteer 
leadership and instruction and the 
donation of supplies and equipment. 
The Musicians Emergency Fund, 
Inc., of New York City has furnished 
expert instruction in metropolitan 
New York and in VA hospitals in 
other parts of the state. As noted 
above, the MEF is responsible for 
the Music Artists Concerts in VA 
hospitals throughout the country. 
Special Clinicorgans, designed for 
use in wards with bedfast patients, 
other musical instruments, equip- 
ment and supplies have been offered 
through the International Music 
Fund of Sigma Alpha Iota. Members 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference have signified a willing- 
ness and have indicated a desire to 
participate on an active basis in 
the program. It is hoped that the 
Music ‘Teachers National Associa- 
tion will also be in a position to 
take a prominent and active part 
in various phases of the music pro- 
gram outlined above. 

The foregoing outline and descrip- 
tion of the music program in the 
Veterans Administration in the Rec- 
reation Service under Special Serv- 
ices will aid members of the above 
professional and volunteer music or- 
ganizations in deciding how best 
they may assist as leaders, perform- 
ers, instructors, or music consultants. 
The outline will also be of help to 
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members in judging which activities 
in the program parallel music ac- 
tivities in their own community or 
organization, and in this way such 
information will facilitate their ac- 
tive participation in the music pro- 
gram in Veterans Administration 
hospitals. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


“meaning” of the score? Perhaps the 
best way of plunging into the mid- 
dle of these doubts, without leaving 
the main topic we are discussing, is 
to consider the place of study in 
arriving at the interpretation of a 
score. Some people identify the 
strong inner conviction of the pro- 
fessional student with a special, in- 
tuitive sense which reveals the mean- 
ing of the music, and the extremists 
among them actually believe that 
study of any detailed structural type 
is detrimental to the action of this 
intuitive sense. They cite singers 
who have never learned to read 
music yet can thrill their audiences. 
Their position recalls the example 
of the unlettered. peasant who yet 
speaks with more wisdom than the 
cultured aristocrat. The opposite 
point of view holds that musical in- 
terpretation is impossible without 
detailed structural study of the 
score. It calls attention to the highly 
involved development section of a 
sonata or the inversions, augmenta- 
tions, and diminutions of a fugue. 

Certainly, in tod many instances, 
the prescription of a course in struc- 
tural analysis for the student, be he 
professional or amateur, has not had 
the desired result. In the case of the 
former, he dutifully memorizes the 
facts of musical history, acquiesces to 
the analysis of key and to writing in 
several parts, and then returns grate- 
fully to the consultation of the inner 
force from which he is convinced his 
interpretation stems. Of course, this 
unproductive tractability is often 
squarely the fault of the student. 
But equally often the blame may be 
placed at the door of an abstract, 
unimaginative presentation of con- 
cepts which, despite the fact that 
they were produced in a historical 
development, have been shorn of the 
circumstances of their origin. With- 
out knowledge of their roots in the 


concurrent times, the student is un- 
able to connect the concepts with his 
own life and his own music. Turn- 
ing to the amateur’s attitude toward 
structural analysis, we get an inter- 
esting confirmation of the basis for 
differentation which we have chosen. 
He is much more willing than the 
professional to follow a prescribed 
course of structural study through to 
its goal in the interpretation of the 
music. Without the inner conviction 
of an intuitive sense, he hopes 
through the intervention of analysis 
to find the meaning he seeks in the 
score. But unfortunately he, too, 
often receives a series of abstractions 
which he is utterly unable to con- 
nect with his actual work. 

Clearly, then, the dilemma is cre- 
ated by the manner in which an in- 
ner, intuitive conviction and a 
course of structural analysis are to 
figure in determining the meaning 
of the musical score and it will con- 
tinue to exist unless the best features 
of each approach can be selected 
and fused. 


Intuition 


Let us consider the intuitive ap- 
proach first. Without displacing the 
value of intuition in the professional 
student’s mind, he must be shown 
that it has limitations. These limita- 
tions are due to the varieties of 
the environmental conditions from 
which musical scores spring. Perhaps 
examples of music from the most 
remote nations will prove most’ con- 
vincing. They will show the student 
how powerless he is to interpret 
Hindu or Chinese music without a 
familiarity with the environments 
which produced it and, by inference, 
how dependent he is on the musical 
mores and prepossessions of his own 
nationality or of Western civiliza- 
tion. From such examples he may 
be led to observe the different con- 
ditions which produce the music of 
different Western nations, however 
similar the musical materials they 
employ seem to be. Finally, he may 
progress from this point to the differ- 
entiation of composers of the same 
nationality. 

In this way, to the action of the 
student’s intuitive power is added 
a certain qualifying discrimination. 
But it cannot take complete effect 
until a detailed exposition of the 
origin of the composition is encour- 








aged. Take, for example, Debussy’s 
La Fille Aux Cheveux de Lin. To 
learn that Debussy referred to an 
actual poem of Leconte de Lisle 
which translates a Scotch folk song 
into French and that he used the 
contours of Scotch melody in pro- 
ducing the music is undeniably 
illuminating. To look up the Scotch 
folk poem which provided Brahms 
with the heading for his E-flat major 
Intermezzo, to find the subject to be 
an unlucky, deserted mother who 
muses, as she rocks her baby to sleep, 
on faithlessness and human misery, 
is a fact to cope with interpretively 
which strongly stimulates the other- 
wise dim surmises of the intuition. 

But let us not overlook the revi- 
sion in attitude which structural an- 
alysis, too, must undergo if its best 
features are to be fused with the 
intuitive power in reaching the 
meaning of the score. It, too, must 
realize its limitations. The student 
can derive little benefit from know- 
ing the form of a piece or the rela- 
tions among its keys unless he is 
afforded a further efficacy. Could he 
not connote a surprising formal 
monotony in Bach from the fact 
that each dance in the Suites and 
Partitas is written in binary form? 
Only when the student is made to 
understand that each piece achieves 
the binary form, in its own way and 
through the dynamic interaction of 
the elements chosen by the com- 
poser, has he found the significance 
of structural analysis for his own 
work. He must be led beyond the 
fact that Section B follows Section A 
at such and such a point. He must 
know what is meant by Section B 
in the particular piece, what is 
meant by the survival of certain 
elements, the alteration of some and 
the introduction of others for the 
total significance of the piece. He 
must cease the complacent parcel- 
ling out of sections and become 
aware of the art of music. In short, 
structural analysis must give up its 
fictitious maintenance of an isolated 
existence for itself. It is not an 
organized body of knowledge based 
on premises within its own field. It 
is merely a techique of observa- 
tion which must be applied various- 
ly and in changing ways and which 
has value when it is permitted a 
more intense and embracing opera- 
tion of the intuitive sense. 

In this revision and fusion of 
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analysis and intuition, the profes- 
sional and the amateur student both 
find their avenues to progress. The 
professional learns to find the hu- 
manity in music not only in himself 
but in the origin of the music with 
the composer and his times. The in- 
terpretation is lifelike not only be- 
cause it has been intuitively under- 
stood but because the intuition has 
been fundamentally stirred by an- 
other mind, the composer’s mind. 
The amateur, who is more willing 
to find the composer’s mind in his 
music, learns to nurture and develop 
his own intuitive abilities so that 
they, too, become an inner convic- 
tion. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


therein may be changed in dynamic 
level. 

From crude beginnings the organ 
developed to a well-integrated in- 
strument in its own right by the 
late sixteenth century, especially in 
Germany. There were, of course, na- 
tional schools of differing taste and 
progress, and developments peculiar 
to certain periods. 

The baroque organ in its best 
known form reached its culmination 
in Germany in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Here, all the pipes were unen- 
closed, and contrast between the 
different manuals was attained by 
differing pitch emphases. That is, 
the dominant pitch of one manual 
might be 16’, another 8’, and an- 
other 4’, as applied to the flue cho- 
ruses, with reeds and mutation stops 
in some degree of accordance. 

The treatment of basic stops of 
the same genus varied from manual 
to manual, and a most important 
factor was that of the disposition or 
physical location of the pipes of 
each section of the organ. This fac- 
tor is one too readily overlooked 
today. For example, the Hauptwerke 
or principal manual might occupy 
the central portion of the organ 
case, while the division termed Ober- 
werke would be placed higher in 
the layout, and the Brustwerke 
would hold a position in front of 
the Hauptwerke, and still more im- 
portant the Riickpositiv would be 
apart from the main organ case. 
When the latter occupied the whole 


rear of a church in a West gallery, 
the Riickpositiv would be behind 
the player, projecting from the gal- 
lery into the nave. 

It may be seen from this brief 
summary that organs of the baroque 
period and the organ music of the 
time were closely related. Study of 
the music of Pachelbel, Buxtehude, 
Scheidt, Muffat, Sweellinck, Cabe- 
zon, Frescobaldi, and others is very 
revealing when the type of instru- 
ment they knew is available. 

While the divisions of the organ 
and many baroque characteristics 
were carried over, there was a tend- 
ency toward greater boldness and 
brilliance with greater virility, espe- 
cially in the later Silbermann work. 
All the sections were still of equal 
importance, and each had its own 
complete ensemble. The wind pres- 
sures were low and the organs were 
given ample room in the church 
edifice with ample chance for the 
tone to get out into a responsive 
building. Very wide divergence of 
dynamic level between registers did 
not exist, and increase of volume 
still depended largely on stepwise in- 
creases by the addition of upper 
pitches, thus making for added 
power and intensity. 

At this point it should be noted 
that while the Germans were per- 
haps the leaders in the field, a 
closely allied group of organ builders 
worked in the lowlands, Spain had 
her share of masters, and Dallery, 
Cliquot, and Thiery brought the 
early French organ to a high degree 
of excellence which afforded a me- 
dium for the performance of music 
by figures such as Raison, DeGrigny, 
Boyvin, the Couperins, DuMage, 
Clerambault, Titelouze, and Daquin. 

With the coming of the nine- 
teenth century new ideas that had 
arisen in previous decades held the 
field. With the Abbe Vogler and 
others, organ playing and building 
underwent a radical change. Hither- 
to, registration had been an art in 
itself and truly organistic. Now it 
became orchestral, and effects for- 
merly indigenous to the organ were 
ignored and forgotten. Manual divi- 
sions and the pedal lost their in- 
dividual character and the organ 
registers began to have wide con- 
trasts from pianissimo to fortissimo. 
Sections were considered as tone 
families rather than as related en- 
sembles. The lessons of the past were 





not lost too quickly as the idea of 
General ensemble and French logic 
could not disappear entirely. Men 
like Cavaille-Coll, Willis, Schulze, 
and Walcker continued some of the 
old tradition, but the romantic urge 
was upon the organ. Their organ 
stemmed from a “symphonic” con- 
cept and now contrasts existed prin- 
cipally between similarly constituted 
divisions. 

The “Romantic” organ was born 
in the early nineteenth century and 
reached its apogee in the first quarter 
of the twentieth. 8’ registers became 
fundamental on all manuals and 16’ 
tone on the pedal. The Principal or 
Diapason family deteriorated into a 
tubby perversion of its former self, 
and extremely loud and heavy flutes 
vied for mastery with biting, edgy 
strings, while turgid blasts of oily 
brass tone annihilated any remain- 
ing vestige of flue organ tone. Blend 
was impossible and crescendos were 
conceived as 8’ tone, going from an 
inaudible whisper to a thunderous 
blast, irrespective of timbre or pitch 
definition. String organs, echo divi- 
sions, orchestral sections and fanfare 
organs, not to omit chimes, harps, 
bells, and so on occupied the center 
of attention in the organistic world. 


Change in Viewpoint 


All this was indicative of the 
change in viewpoint toward the or- 
gan and music in general. The for- 
mer emphasis on contrapuntal forms 
changed to a homophonic outlook, 
and with the advent of electrical 
action and gadgetry, limitless wind 
supply, and kindred developments 
the organ succumbed to the path of 
least resistance so that mechanical 
advances and _ self-conscious \ skill 
overrode musical concepts. 

One school of thought plans to 
copy faithfully the organ as de- 
scribed in Praetorius in 1619, action 
and all. Another subscribes to the 
limitations of the pure baroque or- 
gan in a small instrument for special 
restricted use. When such an instru- 
ment is built for a museum, college, 
or conservatory for the express pur- 
pose of playing period music it 
seems there is little we can cavil at, 
but the general adoption of such 
an organ can hardly be honestly 
advised. 

We find another school which 
tends to extol the glories of the 
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Willis type of organ, the Schulze or 
the Cavaille-Coll and wishes to fol- 
low faithfully every detail of tone 
and control found in the work of 
these masters. 

Then, too, there are those who 
were brought up on the more or 
less restrictive romantic organ, and 
they find that any change in instru- 
ment entails a new orientation and 
in many cases a completely new style 
of music and playing. Where such 
is the case it is far easier to insist 
that any of the demands for change 
today is but a fad or passing fancy. 
These good folk will have none of 
the ensemble organ, no unenclosed 
divisions, no independent mutations 
or mixtures, and they point to the 
pleasures they give with hefty dia- 
pasons, booming ‘Pedal Opens,” 
and shimmering masses of acid 
string tone. What they fail to do is 
to ask whether or not they are hon- 
est with themselves as musicians or 
to their auditors who, in many cases, 
are supposed to be worshippers of 
God himself. 

Finally, what may we look toward 
at this juncture when we have no 
lack of really fine organists, artist 


builders, a plethora of sound musi- 
cologists, and a group of able com- 
posers. 

I would say that the postwar 
American organ design must ap- 
praise every organ installation with 
an eye which sees the true glories 
of the contrapuntal idiom as the 
organ’s highest function, but does 
not blind itself to the demands of 
other intervening periods. 

In other words, we must see the 
innate rightness of the principles 
current in the baroque and classical 
period. It is up to us as teachers and 
organists to see that the organ is 
presented in its best literature. In 
order to do that we must enlist the 
aid of the clergy, university and 
school heads, architects and _physi- 
cists to see that once more the organ 
is brought out into the open, where 
tone may freely approach the lis- 
tener in churches and auditoriums 
where the acoustical environment is 
helpful to organ tone. Then we can 
see that the tonal forces of the organ 
are disposed ‘so that the intrinsic 
character of our organ literature 
may be heard to best advantage. 
Then we may combine the best 








assimilable ideals of the baroque 
and classic organ with many of the 
useful colors of the romantic organ 
and the flexible and instant control 
of modern mechanism. After we 
have gotten organs out into the 
open once again, then we must de- 
mand the -use of fine materials, low 
wind pressures (so essential to un- 
forced natural tone), the provision 
of a real ensemble on each division, 
and if possible two unenclosed sec- 
tions, as the Great, Riickpositiv sec- 
tions, and a varied independent 
pedal that will maintain its own 
line, not by brute weight and force, 
but by clarity of line. And, as 
Schweitzer has demanded, we too 
can ask for a well-appointed Swell 
organ to give a tonal grquping sub- 
ject to swell shutters. 

From this point one can go for- 
ward as far as space and funds will 
allow. But, before frills and stops 
of limited utility are permitted, we 
should satisfy the imperative de- 
mands of the primary function of 
the organ and its music. The out- 
come will be a school of design 
marked by adaptability to varied 
uses and environments. 
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HENRY COWELL. The Contemporary Comp and His Attitude 
Toward Band Music, III: 1, 17, Jan. ‘45 

ENNIS DAVIS. Michigan Association in Significant Move, III: 
2, 44, Mar. ‘45 

MERLE EVANS. Keep It Lively Under the Big Top, I: 3, 3, 
May ‘43 

BERNARD ht ee al The Literature of the Symphonic Band, 
III: 1, 27, Jan. 

EDWIN FRANKO i > Concert Band in the American 
Music Scene, III: 1, 7, Jan. 

ue FRANKO pte “alae Training of Bandsmen, I: 
2, 16, Mar. ‘43 

ae = HINDSLEY. The Army’s Number-One Band, I: 4, 26, 
uly ’ 

GEORGE SALLADE HOWARD. The Army Air Force Band—A New 
oe Qf American Musicians, III: 1, 8, Jan. ‘45; Operation 

lelody, V: 2, 29, Mar 

BRUCE L. JONES. Seaivindanel Music and the Competition Festi. 
val, III: 1, 11, Jan. ‘45 

PHILIP J. LANG. The Band IS a Band, V: 2, 37, Mar. ‘47 

NEWELL H. LONG. Some Practical Aspects of fone for Mod. 
ern American Concert Bands, III: 1, 13, Jan. 

CHARLES O’NEILL. An eal Comments on Prevalent Band 
Faults, III: 1, 23,. Jan. 

CHARLES B. RIGHTER. anid Bandsman’s Decal III: 1, 64, 
Jan. ‘45 
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KARL W. SCHLABACH. Drills and Thrills, IV: 2, 46, Mar. ‘46 


FRANK SIMON. Bands—Yes! But Where Is the Professional Band?, 
III: 1, 15, Jan. ‘45 


oe — School Bands Program Popular Music, I: 1, 18, 
an. ‘4 


OPERA 


FRED CARDIN. Civic Opera in Reading, Pa., V: 5, 19, Sept. ‘47 
CHARLES M. DENNIS. Bay District Opera Plan, V: 5, 8, Sept. ‘47 
MARION FARQUHAR. Words and Music in Opera, V: 5, 11, 
Sept. ‘47 
—— FERGUSON. St. Louis Opera Guild Workshop, V: 3, 26, 
ay 


ss HARTSHORN. Youth Goes to the Opera, V: 5, 13, 


Ts ~—— Opera Comes Closer to American Life, II: 
, 9, Jan. 


ERNEST =o gree Wrong with Opera?, V: 5, 22, Sept. ‘47 


YOLANDA MERO- IRION. Opera Comes Closer to American Life, 
II: 1, 9, Jan. ‘44 


MRS. JOHN DEWITT PELTZ. O i 
lige, fi: 2. 8 Jan “4a pera Comes Closer to American 


LILLA BELLE PITTS. Students and Opera, V: 5, 9, Sept. ‘4 
PIERSON UNDERWOOD. Attitude Toward Opera, V: 5, 7, al ‘47 
LEONARD WARREN. Opera for My Town, IV: 2, 43, Mar. ‘46 


SINGING AND CHORAL MUSIC 


PAUL ALTHOUSE. Values of Basic Training in Voice, II: 2, 9, 
Mar. ‘44 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF TEACHERS OF SINGING. The Academy 
Believes, II: 2, 6, Mar. ‘44; oo of Tessitura in Relation to 
Choral Music, II: 5, 28, Sept. ‘4 


ROSE BAMPTON. Music and ne Teens, III: 4, 21, July ‘45 

SETH BINGHAM. Essential Requirements in Auditions, II: 2, 17, 
Mar. ‘44 

ORVILLE J. BORCHERS. Development of Sectional Tone Quality 
in the Chorus, II: 4, 13, July ‘44; Practical Implications of 
Scientific Research for the Teaching of Voice, V: 3, 26, May ‘47 


— BOTHWELL. Language, Diction, and Singing, V: 1, 27, 


NOBLE oo. Treatment of Words, V: 1, 13, Jan. ‘4 
SAMUEL ee. E 1 R ts in ; diti II: 





a | 
. ‘ 


COLEMAN avenue. The Apollo Boys’ Choir, V: 2, 21, Mar. ‘47 
DONALD DAME. The Singer and New Music, V: 6, 36, Nov. ‘47 
ENNIS DAVIS. Professional Choral Requirements, V: 1, 32, Jan. '47 
FLORENCE EASTON. Singing in English, II: 2, 27, Mar. ‘44 

“a oo A Renaissance of Songs in English, V: 3, 17, 


Sapnoe, Paoumson. There’s More to Singing Than the Voice, 
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ba aa ae —e Choral Music—Can We Improve It?, 

— Frag 3 ae. Expansion of Choral Repertory, V: }, 

FLOYD T. HART. ee Opportunity for High School Choruses, 
Vv: 1 19,, Jan. ‘4’ 

HELEN STEEN eee A Philosophy of the Teacher of Singing, 
V: 3, 26, May ‘47 

HELEN D . taaaas Values of Basic Training in Voice, Tl: 2, 9, 

ar. 
ae. JOHNSON. Values of Basic Training in Voice, II: 2, 9 


LILIAN GEROW McCOOK. The Vocal Student's Imagination—Its 
Development and Training, V: 3, 26, May ‘47 

NAN MERRIMAN. Young Artists, What Now?, IV: 4, 11, July ‘4 

HOMER G. MOWE. The American Academy—Purposes and Prin. 
ciples, II: 2, 13, Mar. ‘44; New National Association of Teachers 
ot Singing Founded, II: 3, 19, May ‘44 

ANNA C. a gue Essential Requirements in Auditions, II: 
2, 17, Mar. 

DOUGLAS ots Program Making for the American Scene, 
Il: 2, 15, Mar. ‘44 

— NIGHTINGALE. Boys’ Glee Clubs and Operettas, II: 4, 23, 
uly * 

FRANCIS ROGERS. Yesterday—the Golden Age of Song, II: 2, 5, 
Mar. *44 


WILLIAM E. ROSS. Vocal Objectives Defined, V: 3, 26, May ‘47 

ROBERT SHAW. Choral Art—Democracy in Music, III: 3, 21, 
May ‘45 

ALFRED SPOUSE. Voice Classes in High Schools, II: 2, 19, Mar. ‘44 

ELEANOR STEBER. On Singing Mozart, V: 2, 15, Mar. ‘47 

= = ae Choral Music and a Professional Career, V: 1, 15, 
an. ‘ 

ae a 1 Seog STROMBERG. A Successful Community Chorus, 

oa SWARTHOUT. The Performing Artist and Song Literature, 

: 6, 11, Nov. ‘47 

suman: FAY SWIFT. The School Choir Program, V: 2, 33, 
Mar. ‘47 

=a U. TAYLOR. Value of the Individual Voice, I: 4, 20, 
uly 

VIRGIL THOMSON. Singing vs. Crooning, II: 2, 10, Mar. ‘44 

HELEN TRAUBEL. Christmas Singing, V: 6, 34, Nov. ‘47 

“a A. TRITCHLER. Choral Music in Industry, V: 1, 25, 
an, 

FRED WARING. The Song Is the Thing, I: 4, 5, July 

ARNOTT J. WHITE. The Collegiate Chorale, I: 3, 6, May ‘43 

PETER J. WILHOUSKY. The Professional Chorister, V: 1, 8, Jan. ‘47 


CHURCH MUSIC 


RAYMOND F. ANDERSON. Development of a Church Music Dem- 
onstration School, II: 6, 23, Nov. ‘44 

CLIFFORD A. BENNETT. The Music of the Catholic Church: Sung 
Prayer, V: 3, 21, May ‘47 

— BINGHAM. Contemporary Composition of Church Music, 

. 7, Nov. ‘43 

int dia CARP. Jewish Music Council and Music Week, III: 
6, 50, Nov. ‘45 

OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN. Perspectives in Church Music, Il: 6, 
17, Nov. ‘44 

FREDERIC R. DALY. Gregorian Chant in the Catholic Church, 
I: 6, 14, Nov. ‘43 

CLARENCE and HELEN DICKINSON. Unification of Music with 
Worship, I: 6, 9, Nov. ‘43 

hae iy c. eoneree, O.P. What Is Gregorian Chant? IV: 6, 
32 ov 

ast a og DUNHAM. Objectives in Church Music, V: 3, 21, 


Ss. oa ELMER. The American Guild of Organists, I: 6, 6, 
Nov. ‘43; Church Music—imponiant i> the Nation's Life, II: 1, 
21, Jan. ‘44; AGO Warden Reviews 1944 Music, II: 6, 32, Nov. 
‘44; AGO Fiftieth Anniversary, III: 6, 23, Nov. ‘45 

. LAWRENCE ERB. Training Program of the American Guild of 
Organists, I: 1, 25, Jan. ‘46 

. HENRY FRANCIS. Music—Sacred or Secular?, III: 6, 15, Nov. 
"45 


— 


FELIX mh Church Music of the Viennese Masters, I: 
, 30, ‘4 

CONRAD 3 HARRISON. The Role of Music in the Mormon 
Church, II: 6, 6, Nov. ‘44 

RUTH KREHBIEL — Building Successful Children’s Choirs, 
II: 6, 11, Nov. 

INMAN commit, Baptist Seminary Has New Music Program, 
II: 6, 25, Nov. ‘44 

JOHN oe KELLY. Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord, II: 
6, 5, Nov 

FREDERICK KINSLEY. The American Composer and Church Music, 
I: 6, 12, Nov. ‘43 

ROSALIA MARESCA. Music and Churchgoing, V: 6, 40, Nov. ‘4 

DUNCAN McKENZIE. Adolescent Boy's Voice in Church oie 
I: 6, 18, Nov. ‘43; II: 1, 30, Jan. ‘44 

CARL F. MUELLER. The , American Composer Does Not Go to 
Church, III: 6, 13, Nov. ’45 

T. Meng NOBLE. 528 Words to a Young Choirmaster, I: 6, 22, 
ov. * 
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@ Your new Baton 
illustrates and de- 
scribes the leading 
instruments inthe 
Pan-American line 
in addition to the in- 
teresting news and 
pictures it brings 
you. Send coupon for 
your free copy. 
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Yes, in instruments of finest quality 
for America’s school bands, Pan- 
American is definitely the ‘‘Leader.”’ 

The experience of 30 years, built 
securely into every P-A instrument, 
has won out-in-front position. Now, 
after a short recess, Pan-American 
brasses and woodwinds march trium- 
phantly back to you, better than 
ever. Every instrument excels in pitch 
accuracy, intonation, ease of playing, 
tonal beauty. See your P-A Dealer 
for a tryout of new models. Send the 
coupon now for free copy of The Baton. 
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PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Elkhart, Ind.—Dept. 365. 
Please send my free copy of The Baton, containing infor- 
mation about the New 1948 Pan-American Instruments 
and Pan-American Comprehensive Educational Aids. 
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N. LINDSAY NORDEN. What Is Good Church Music?, Ill: 6, 21, 
lov. “45 


LAWRENCE PERRY. Christmas Carols—Their History and Tradi- 
tion, I: 6, 20, Nov. ‘43 

a) — Church Music Tendencies of Today, MI: 6, 25, 
Nov. 

LAZARE SAMINSKY. Jewish Music in the American Scene, I: 
6, 26, Nov. ‘43 

RALPH ye SOCKMAN. High Art and High Religion, I: 6, 5, 
Nov. ‘4 

ALBERT P. ag ge ee Music—Important in the Nation's 
ae II: 1, 21, 
AUL SWARM. The Siilaks of Good Volunteer Organization, 
Pa 6, 13, Nov. ‘44 

RUSSELL W. SWITZER. bg a Problem Is in the Church and 
Its Choir, III: 1, 29, Jan. 

JAMES R. SYDNOR. Charen Music—Important in the - Nation’s 
Life, II: 1, 21, Jan. 

VIRGIL THOMSON. “A Organ, III: 6, 17, Nov. ‘45 

EDWARD N. WEST. The Eternal Triangle, III: 6, 9, Nov. ‘45 

es Ms = School Training and Church Choirs, 
II: 6, 9, Nov. 

a | plete: Selseiiinion: Leadership in the Ministry of Music, 

: 6, 11, Nov. ‘43 

ane L. ZAVAGLIA. Two Problems in the Field of Catholic 

Church Music, III: 6, 19, Nov. ‘45 


PIANO AND PIANO MUSIC 


EMMET EARL BLIND. Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, III: 6, 27, Nov. 
‘45 


RAYMOND BURROWS. The Advanced Piano Class, V: 3, 13, 
May ‘47; Broadening Scope of Music Education, I: 4, 13, July ‘43 


FRANKIE CARLE. The Piano Still Has Good Tunes, I: 5, 32, 
pt. ‘43 


WILGUS EBERLY. —~ Notes on Seventeenth Century Piano 
Music, V: 3, 13, May ‘4 

MAXWELL ECKSTEIN. Balanced Literature for the Young Piano 
Student, II: 3, 11, May ‘44 

IRWIN FREUNDLICH. Piano Sight Reading, V: 5, 27, Sept. ‘47 

FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH. Piano Classes in the Public Schools, 
I: 4, 16, July ‘43; The Parent’s Role in the Progress of the 
Young Piano Student, II: 3, 15, May ‘44 

SASCHA GORODNITZKI. The Piano Prodigy, V: 6, 35, Nov. ‘47 

WIKTOR LABUNSKI. The College “~— of Piano Appeals to 
the Private Teacher, V: 3, 36, May ‘4 

IAN MININBERG. Just Around the Mian II: 3, 9, May ‘44 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ. Responsibility in Interpretation, I: 3, 4, 
May ‘43 

ALLAN SLY. The Musical Context of Pianism As It Affects the 
Piano Teacher, V: 3, 37, May ‘47 


RECORDINGS AND PHONOGRAPHS 


PAUL AFFELDER. Basic Record Libraries, VI: 1, 6, Jan. ‘48 
GLADYS J CHAMBERLAIN. A Record Bibliography, VI: 1, 30, 
Jan. ‘4! 


GILBERT CHASE. Folk Music on Records, VI: 1, 15, Jafi. ‘48 
se Educational Use of Electrical Transcriptions, 
VI: . Jan. 

WARREN S. FREEMAN. Children’s Records, VI: 1, 21, Jan. ‘48 

DAVID 7 Recorded Music—Gateway to New Era in Under- 
standing, VI: 1, 5, Jan. ‘48 

MARIE HARVEY. Albums for Decoration, VI: 1, 34, Jan. ‘48 

GEORGE E. JAYCOX. The Manufacture of Phonograph Records, 
VI: 1, 12, Jan. ‘48 

HELEN E. MARTIN. Phonograph in the Classroom, VI: 1, 27, 
Jan, ‘48 

PHILIP L. MILLER. Record Library Maintenance, VI: 1, 11, Jan. ‘48 

JAMES W. MURRAY. Fifty Years of Recording, VI: 1, 23, Jan. ‘48 

we eg C. PICKERING. High Fidelity Reproduction, VI: 1, 9, 
an. 

mye ROBIN. Recording Equipment in the School, VI: 1, 17, 
an, 


— — SHEEHY. Recordings on the March, VI: 1, 19, 
‘an. ’ 


wea gc ~via oe SMITH. Discs and Cultural Exchange, VI: 
- 7, Jon. * 


H. DOROTHY TILLY. Records in Public Libraries, VI: 1, 28, Jan. ‘48 


STRINGS 


LEON BARZIN. String Bankruptcy Period, III: 2, 8, Mar. ‘45 
a ig email New Directions in Violin Teaching, V: 2, 27, 
ar. 
LOUIS BOSTELMAN. Fundamentals and Basic Principles, III: 2, 
38, Mar. ‘45. 
EDITORIAL. Symposium on Strings, III: 2, 9, Mar. ‘45 
— String Planning Conference Questionnaire, III: 2, 64, 
ar. 
MORTON GOULD. New Literature for Young String Players, III: 
2, 11, Mar. ‘45 
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ELIZABETH A. H. 5 og Interest—the Key Word in Teaching 
Strings, III: 2, 40, Maz. * 

PAUL C, HERFURTH. cami and Influences in School String 
Training, III: 2, 34, Mar. ‘45 

MILTON KATIMS. The Inner Voice Speaks, III: 2, 25, Mar. ‘45 

MARJORIE KELLER. It Can Be Done, III: 6, 34, Nov. ‘45 

7 —- Fiddling with No Strings Attached, III: 2, 15, 


NINO 36) Mar 45 Developing Cellists in Public Schools, II: 2, 
36, Mar, * 

DAVID lance Some Fallacies in String Teaching, III: 6, 38, 
‘ov. ‘4 

PAUL NERO. Strings for All Kinds 2 Music, III: 2, 19, Mar. ‘45; 
All Play and Some Work, IV: 2, 21, Mar. ‘46 

ANDRE POLAH. Strings—the the Pe of the Musical Structure, 
V: 3, 25, May ‘47 


as ig aes RAUDENBUSCH. Vanishing Strings, III: 2, 13, 

ar. ‘ 

ALFRED TROEMEL. The Upside-Down Funnel, III: 6, 36, Nov..‘45 

ROY UNDERWOOD. Develop of the Michigan String Planning 
Conference, III: 2, 29, Mar. ‘45 


KARL VAN HOESEN. For a Renaissance in String Playing, 
2, 17, Mar. ‘45 g aying, III; 


JASCHA VEISSI. The Viola: Solo Instrument, V: 4, 18, July ‘47 
= KERMIT WALKER. Soliloquy on Strings, III: 6, 40, Nov, 





LOUIS G. WERSEN. Johnny Used to Play a Horn, I: 2, 24, Mar. ‘43 


MUSICOLOGY 


WARREN DWIGHT ALLEN. A New Vista for Music and Phi- 
losophy, V: 3, 8, May ‘47 


EMMET EARL BLIND. My Lady Nevell’s Book, V: 5, 25, Sept. ‘47 

MANFRED BUKOFZER. Historical Musicology, IV: 6, 21, Nov. ‘46 

SS DICKINSON. Musicology and Education, IV: 
A » NOV. 

~~. ee Moy a? Joseph Haydn's Scottish and Welsh Songs, 

a ly me rore. The Scope and Function of Musicoloyy, V: 3, 8, 
ay 

datatn ‘ania. Comparative Musicology, IV: 6, 11, Nov. ‘46 

OTTO KINKELDEY. The Nature of Musicology, IV: 6, 8, Nov. ‘46 

HUGO LEICHTENTRITT. Music and Aesthetics, V: 3, 8, May ‘47 


EDWARD E. LOWINSKY. Music History and Its Relation to the 
History of Ideas, IV: 6, 27, Nov. ‘46 


ngs re Physiopsychology and Musicology, IV: 6, 23, 
lov. 


—s REESE. The American Musicological Society, IV: 6, 7, 
ov. ‘4 


MAX SCHOEN. The Social Psychology of Music, V: 3, 8, May ‘47 
=e SLONIMSKY. Pitfalls of Musical Chronology, IV: 6, 19, 


-y -¥ oor SMITH. Musicology and the Library, IV: 6, 
Ov. 


MUSIC IN THERAPY 


S. T. BURNS. Music Therapy Course Opens at New York Uni- 
versity, III: 4, 25, July ‘45 


HALLOWELL DAVIS. Music as an Adjunct to Medicine, V: 3, 30, 
ay ‘47 


REBECCA B. FINEBERG. Music in Therapy, IV: 2, 52, Mar. ‘46 
HELEN S. LANE. Rhythm for the Deaf, V: 3, 30, May ‘47 


NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL. Music in the Treatment of Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, II: 6, 38, Nov. ‘44 


ROY UNDERWOOD. Music in Therapy, Ill: 4, 19, July “ 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


MAURICE ABRAVANEL. Letter from Australia, IV: 3, 19, May ‘46 

ANONYMOUS. All That's Irish Isn't Green, I: 2, 36, Mar. ‘43 

HARRY T. BURLEIGH. Some Pertinent Points Concerning Negro 
Spirituals, II: 6, 26, Nov. ‘44 

CHARLES J. CHILD. Music and UNESCO, V: 3, 34, May ‘47 

HENRY COWELL. Music Distribution Project, I: 2, 12, Mar. ‘43 

ENNIS DAVIS. “; of Editorial Policy and Reader Opinion, 
Iv: 5, 38, Sept. ‘ 

KATHLEEN arent. This Is Sigma Alpha Iota, IV: 2, 39 
Mar. ‘46 

EDITORIAL. Postwar Music Program of National Music Council, 
IV: 3, 38, May ‘46 

JACOB A. EVANSON. The American Folk Song and a Total 
American Culture (I), Il: 4, 6, July ‘44; The American Folk 
Song and a Total American Culture (Il), “i: 5, 37, Sept. ‘44 

HUGO FREY. Where Is That Tune?, I: 4, 25, July ‘43 

ANNE M. GANNETT. National Federation of ate Clubs: Its 
Organization and Its Program, IV: 1, 19, Jan. ‘4 

MARIUS and IONE HANSOME. The Singing Way to aoe Fellow- 
ship, V: 2, 42, Mar. ‘47 


CHARLES HAYWOOD. James A. Bland—America’s Most Ne 
glected Composer, V: 6, 42, Nov. ‘47 
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A colorful series of imperishable American music paraphrased 
and recast in the orchestral medium by 
F. CAMPBELL-WATSON 


Che Auditorium Series for Orchestra 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE (H) PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES (H) 
Cole Porter Emmerich Kalman 
SERENADE—“The Student Prince” (H) 
Sigmund Romberg 
DESERT SONG (H) SOFTLY gms ce eg (H) 
Sigmund Romberg 
SONG OF THE FLAME (H) 
EMBRACEABLE YOU (NW) Herbert Stothart and 
George Gershwin George Gershwin 
GYPSY LOVE SONG (W) STRIKE UP THE BAND (NW) 
Victor Herbert George Gershwin 
TEA FOR TWO (H) 
Vincent Youmans 
THINE ALONE (W) 
Victor Herbert 


KISS IN THE DARK (W) wi mene Op Ae Te 
Victor Herbert 


DANCING IN THE DARK (H) 
Arthur Schwartz 


INDIAN LOVE CALL (H) 
Rudolf Friml 


JALOUSIE (H) 
Jacob Gade 


Arthur Schwartz 
THE MAN | LOVE (H) YOU ARE FREE (H) 
George Gershwin 


Victor Jacobi 
NIGHT AND DAY (H) 


ZIGEUNER (H) 
Cole Porter Noel Coward 


PRICES OF ABOVE 
OF CR xccsentincs 3.00 Piano Cond. ............ .50 
INOUE Giceseeccssecctnns .25 
Ensemble Piano........ 35 


Ee tele sccaccdgs 2.00 


FRENCH MILITARY MARCHING SONG (H) 
Sigmund Romberg 


PRICES OF ABOVE 
OR CRE. ancciivectanes 4.00 


COIS vpescscnrconts 3.00 








THE “LITTLE RHAPSODY IN BLUE (H) 
George Gershwin 


Piano Cond. ............ 75 
NE GE sissvdimcneennen 35 
Ensemble Piano........ 50 

ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


Harms, Inc. e M. Witmark & Sons « New World Music Corp. 


RCA BLDG. - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 





JOHN TASKER HOWARD. An Interview on New Americana Sec- 
tion, I: 3, 17, May ‘43 


— HRUBY. Tone Quality of Wooden and Metal Clarinets, 
, 25, May ‘47 


ome HUGHES. The Importance of Music, I: 1, 21, Jan. ‘43; 
Speech Before Buffalo Library Ass’‘n., I: 2, 11, Mar. ‘43; Up- 
swing Must Not Become Inflation, II: 1, 22, Jan. ‘44 


RAYMOND KENDALL. Presidential Viewpoints, V: 3, 7, May ‘47 
F. HENRI KLICKMANN. Accordion Establishes Itself, V: 2, 40, 
Mar. ‘47 


JAY KRAUS. Music Council of America Outlines Program of 
Action, IV: 1, 38, Jan. ‘46 


EFREM KURTZ. Conductors and the Public, IV: 1, 17, Jan. ‘46 
LOUIS G. LAMAIR. Teamwork in Music, V: 3, 39, May ‘47 


VANETT LAWLER. New World Music Comes of Age, V: 2, 
17, Mar. ‘47 


PAO-CH’EN LEE. Song of Norway and Song of China, IV: 4, 
21, July ‘46 

VIRGINIA LEE. A New Wall for China, IV: 1, 40, Jan. ‘46 

ERICH LEINSDORF. Music in Europe Today, IV: 6, 30, Nov. ‘46 

DOROTHY MAYNOR. Songs from St. Helena, IV: 4, 19, July ‘46 

= V. MORGAN. Presidential Viewpoints, V: 3, 7, May 


ROBERT J. RICHARDSON, JR. The Contribution of Modern Day 
Science as Regards Music in Industry, V: 3, 19, May ‘47 

SIGMUND ROMBERG. Mr. Romberg Regrets, I: 5, 19, Sept. ‘43; 
Songwriters rrotective Ass'n. Program, I: 1, 7, Jan. ‘43 

TOM SCOTT. Americans Discover American Songs, III: 4, 17, 
July ‘45 

ae SEEGER. Music in Inter-American Relations, I: 1, 44, 
Jan. 

IRWIN pe, Musicians and the Law of Supply and 
Demand, V: 4, 22, July ‘47 

ALBERT P. STEWART. Industrial Music, V: 3, 19, May ‘47 

REGINALD STEWART. Music in Canada Between World Wars 
I and II, Il: 3, 5, May ‘44 

U. S. COPYRIGHT OFFICE. Copyright Office Issues New Forms, 
IV: 3, 27, May ‘46 


DAVID VAN VACTOR. Where Is the American Conductor?, II: 
5, 13, Sept. ‘44 


MUSIC PUBLISHING AND SELLING 


KAY BOUGHTWOOD. As a Music Clerk Sees It, I: 1, 34, Jan. 
‘43 


F. CAMPBELL-WATSON. A Music Editor's Lot—and It's Not 
Happy, I: 1, 17, Jan. ‘43 

ENNIS DAVIS. Both Sides of the Counter, I: 2, 30, Mar. ‘43 

ROWLAND W. DUNHAM. Trash and Tripe, IV: 1, 42, Jan. ‘46 

EDITORIAL. Publishers’ Round Table, I: 1, 40, Jan. ‘43 

ROSS LEE FINNEY. The Publication of Music by the University 
Press, V: 3, 19, May ‘47 

WALTER S. FISCHER. The Publisher and the Nation’s Musical 
Growth, III: 4, 32, July ‘45 

HOWARD HANSON. The Business of Music, I: 2, 14, Mar, ‘43 

~~ — GUERCIO. It’s Not Done with Mirrors! IV: 4, 48, 
uly “ 

ARTHUR A. HAUSER. Dealer Trends, I: 1, 27, Jan. ‘43; I: 2, 22, 
Mar. ‘43; . ‘43; I: 4, 30, July ‘43; I: 5, 34, Sept. 
“a3; f:. 6; . “43: I: 36, Jan. ‘44; II: 2, 41, Mar. ‘44; 
II: 3, 26, ‘44; Il: 4, 36, July ‘44; II: 5, 32, Sept. ‘44. The 
Business of Music, II: 6, 40, Nov. ‘44; III: 1, 50, Jan. ‘45; III: 
2, 42, Mar..‘45; III: 3, 45, May ‘45 

bad og a KRAMER. Observe the Copyright Law!, IV: 4, 50, 
July ‘ 

Bs ig A. MILLS. Music Merchants Plan National Program, 
III: 3, 56, May ‘45 

TRENE MITCHELL. Music's More Than a Business, I: 2, 26, Mar. ‘43 

LILLA BELLE PITTS. A Message to the Industry, I: 1, 5, Jan. ‘43 
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